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FIRST BOOK, for Third and Fourth Years, 288 pages” . . Price, aN | 
SECOND BOOK, for Fifth and Sixth Years, 288 pages 
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expression of ideas. In order to attain this object t autftiors have — 
enlisted the pupil’s interest by combining play with work” and 
correlating the activities of the English class with those of ‘othe chool 


departments and with: the pupil’s home life and community matters. 


a. main object of this series is to develop skill in ort, and lige’ 


. In all three books the material is distinguished by its abundance, its 
richness, its variety, and its organization. The exercises in composition, 
punctuation, grammar, etc., are joined together into “units of work” relating 
to the same subject. 
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Codperative class exercises, contests, dramatizations, pageants, story- 
telling, lecture courses, debates. spelling bees, class booklets, class news- 
papers—all these’ give spontaneity and vitality to the oral and written work. 

They supply opportunity for originality and provide material for ‘social 
activities. Holiday and community festivals, the story hour, civic pledges, 
book-discussion parties, thought tests, the writing of advertisements, class 
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poems, and class songs furnish additional motives for expression. 


In the Second and Third Books the essentials of grammar are empha- 
+ sized in direct application to the language of the pupil. The new terminology 
has been used. The formal work is reénforced by habit-forming exercises, 
which teach correct English by ear and by eye instead of merely by rule. 
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Essential Language Habits 


By ESTHER M. COWAN, Some- 
time Teacher in Northeast High 
School, Kansas City; ANNETTE 
BETZ, Kansas City Junior Col- 
lege, and W. W. CHARTERS, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. 


The fixation of correct English habits 
is the first aim of this series. It is based 
upon the belief that in order to improve 
speech it is necessary to give abundant 
and varied motivated drill upon correct 
forms until these forms become automatic. 

The illustrative literature, games, pic- 
tures, and concrete topics through which 
these instructions in language technique 
are given have all been chosen because of 
their inherent interest for the child. 

There is a well-defined plan to develop 
in the pupil a feeling of responsibility for 
his language work. Instructions are in- 
variably specific and intelligible, and he is 
taught how to check and correct his own 
work. 

Books One and Two now Ready 
Book Three in press 
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TEST MATERIAL 


This new outfit makes available in a convenient, 
substantial file, complete specimen sets of the 
twenty-four leading standard tests, listed in our 
Catalog of Tests. 


It also includes copies of the Butterworth School 
Building Seore Card, Bibliography of Tests, Brief 
Treatise on Standard Tests, and miscellaneous 
bulletins of information. 


Each specimen set is filed in a separate folder. 
Extra folders have been provided so that speci- 
men sets of new tests may be added from time to 
time. Space is also allowed for the series of Test 
Service Bulletins, soon to be issued. 


The complete outfit will be sent postpaid to any 


address in the United States or Canada at the 
special price of $6.00. 
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is superior in 


Flexibility. 
Projects and correlation. 


Providing for supervised study. 
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Training in conduct and citizenship. 


Training for democracy. 


Exercises to improve speech habits. 
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JULY MEETING OF N.E.A. 


It is ot high importance to education in all its 
phases that the July meeting of the National 
Education Association be attended by delegates 
and other school people of all sections of the 
United States. The cities of the bay are highly 
attractive in mid-summer and Californians wiil 
be more hospitable than ever. 

Teurist excursions will be more numerous 
than ever, and they will be more attractive than 
any hitherto arranged 

It is worth more than many months of book 
study to see America as it can be seen this sum- 
mer, and the expense will be less than a scholas- 
tic course that would be half as valuable as this 
trip to California this year when for the first 
time teachers can mingle with representatives of 
fifty different nations. 

Much as the summer session will mean to 
individual teachers it will mean more to educa- 
tion ‘nationally. ‘ The East and the West, the 
South and the North need to come together ‘more 
than they have ever needed it. 

Educational problems need unification more 
than hitherto, and there is an open-mindedness 
to ideas of other sections quite new. 

America has convinced many nations that we 
have something to offer educationally that will 
make it worth while for them to come to Cali- 
fornia at great cost, that it will be worth while 


for the educators of the Occident and the Orient 
to confer with one another; and it is no less 
important in principle that school people of 
every section of the United States learn from 
those of every other. 

The winter meeting wili always be a wonder- 
ful success, wili always be distinctly profes- 
sional, but it can never have the excursion fea~ 
ture, can never be of tie educational advantage 
that the summer meeting can be. It must 
alwavs have the time limit that does not apply 
to the summer meeting, can never be of the uni- 
versai service to the rank and file that the sum- 
mer meeting can be. 

Go to California! 


_—_— + 


THE WISDOM OF WISE 





Bishop James Wise of Kansas says :— 

“If we are going to establish the kind of 
aemocracy our boys fought in France to preserve 
we can’t expect to do it by the exploitation of 
child life. A child labor amendment, such as that 
now under consideration, is of vital importance 
to the nation. 

“ But the public has got to be aroused on this 
Important question. We put political leacership 
in the hands of our. elected representatives and 
then go along and don’t pay any attention to 
what they are doing in Washington. The poli- 
ticians act for policy’s sake and not for the pur- 
pose of working out the principles of democ- 
racy.” 


* a 
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Manhasset, Long Island, a community of 
3,000, has a high school schedule for teachers 
with a maximum of $2,800 reached by annual 
increments based on service. Vinal H. Tibbetts, 
superintendent, has everything in keeping there- 
with. 





sain instilled 
“ OASAYCAP ” 
Of all newly coined words we_ think 


“ Oasayceap ” is the prize winner. 

It is the name of the Kansas Industrial Farm 
ior Boys. 

It is the suggestion of Captain W. P. Mac- 
Lean, the superintendent. He created it from 
the initials of his motto for the institution 
“Open A School And You Close A Prison. 


. 
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A delegate from Italy to the World Confer- 
ence in San Francisco in late June arrived in 
New York in March, and was registered on the 
steamer as a delegate. She told the captain 
that ltaly would send fifty delegates. 
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There is a perniciously persistent rumor that 
Dr. Sawyer, President Harding’s family phy- 
sician, will be the Cabinet Minister in case the 
President's plan for a Department of Education 
and Public Welfare is created. 

This may be good scare activity for the defeat 
of the “ Education and Fublic Welfare Depart- 
ment,” but we cannot think any scare activity 
is necessary for the defeat of that bill. 

If such a Department were to be created no 
one who knows American sentiment would for 
one moment consider Dr. Sawyer in any wise 
qualified for the secretaryship. At the mere sug- 







Modernizing the culture feature of college 
studies is one of the problems ot the hour. Voca- 
tionalizing, commercializing, popularizing col- 
lege work is disturbing traditional scholars more 
even than they will admit. How to curb it is the 
probiem. 

How to enjoy the best in modern literature is 
one of the questions that is exercising the minds 
of college authorities. How to have college 
students, who will not be interested in Chaucer, 
really enjoying good literature is a_ serious 
problem which the “ Riverside College Classics ” 
are designed to answer. 

Robert Morse Lovett, professor of English, 
University of Chicago, is the general editor of 
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gestion the school people, 700,000 strong, and the 
triends of the schools, millions strong, woul¢ 
make a protest without a parallel. It would be 
political hara-kiri for the President to think of 
such an appointment, and President Harding js 
not likely to be iooking for needless trouble for 
November, 1924. 

We have no personal objection to Dr. Sawyer, 
We know nothing of his personal fitness or unfit- 
ness for the secretaryship, but if he has the 
faintest suspicion that he should be a receptive 
candidate, even that would adequately demon. 
strate his unfitness. 


these “College Ciassics” which Houghton 
Miffin Company is publishing. The volumes in 
the series include a variety of material of value 
for survey courses in English and American 
literature, courses in the novel and the essay 
and freshman courses in [English composition. 
The latest addition to the series is Henry James’ 
“The American.” A real service is being ren- 
cered to students in making this novel for the 
first time available in inexpensive, yet attractive 
form. Volumes to be added to the series at an 
early date are Hawthorne’s “ Scarlet Letter” 
and Selections from the Prose and Poetry oi 
John Milton. 





NOBLE NEW JERSEY 


The New jersey legislature was conspicuous 
for its educationai sanity in a year when such 
legisiative sanity was quite unusual, and it was 
not accidental that the New Jersey legislature 
Was so exceptional. 

The New jersey legislature started in as 
fiercely mischievous as any in the country, and 
that it was conspicuous for its wisdom was due 
to the exceptional combination oi leadership. 

Teachers’ tenure was in jeopardy as was the 
freedom of teachers in their community and civic 
functioning, but when the final vote was taken 
only two votes were recorded against teacher 
tenure and the attack on teachers’ freedom was 
almost as crushingly defeated. 

And the triumph was not all negative. The 
legisJature made the Paterson City Training 
School a state normal school, putting it on a 
level with the other state normal schools, mak- 
ing adequate appropriation for its functioning 
as a state institution after July 1, 1923. 

In this whole legislative educational activity 
Paterson played a leading part. Mayor Van 
Noort stood for the best of everything for the 
schools. On the city board of education there 
is a public school teacher, Miss Kathryn Noonan, 
and under her leadership the entire city board 
of education functioned heroically in all school 












legislation. No Jess significant was the fact that 
the Paterson member of the state legislature, 
Henry A. Wiliiams, made education his major 
from first to last. 

The city Chamber of Commerce got behind 
the mayor, the board of education, and the 
assemblyman in all educational activities. The 
teachers of the city have a “ Teachers Associa- 
tion,” which was the real vitalizing force in it 
all, and Paterson was the educational leader of 
the state in this hour of need. 

The outstanding figure among the teachers of 
-aterson, in the championship of the state nor- 
inal school transfer, and before legislative com- 
mittees, was an elementary school principal of 
Paterson, Ide G. Sargeant, whose address on 
“The Principal” at the general session of the 
Department of Superintendence at Cleveland 
was as brilliant a frank and fearless address as 
was made in that convention. 

It all goes to show that a man doesn’t have 
to be from a university or teachers’ college, from 
a state department, nor a city superintendent to 
be a notable success in the leadership of educa- 
tional forces. 

We know of no educator between the seas 
who has more to his credit just now than has 
the principal of School No. 10, Paterson, N.J. 
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PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION 


High school administration has taken on new 
significance. The vast increase in number en- 
rolled means new characteristics in the new- 
comers, new problems of administration as well 
as new courses, new responsibilities for the man- 
ageinent as well as new opportunities for stu- 
dents. 

A high school principal must be as distinctly 
an administrator as is the superintendent. His 
problems are vital and their solution most diffi- 
cult. We have strenuously emphasized that the 
superiniendent’s problems embrace the com- 
munity. It is no less true that the high school 
principal's problems involve home life and sociai 
infe. 

A. F. Nixon, principal of the East High School, 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, has approached his prob- 
lems in a way to be of universal service to other 
high school principals. 

Oi course Mr. Nixon has the hearty approval 
of Superintendent I. H. McIntire before he 
takes any action whatever. 

Every time a student is absent he brings an 
“excuse.” Mr. Nixon stamps “ Approved,” or 
“Unapproved,” and files them in his cffice. 

He recently mailed to every home _ the 
“excuses” that accumulated regarding the 
absences and tardinesses of the student from that 
home, accompanied by a type-written letter from 
which we quote :— 

“We find that one, if not the greatest, cause for failure 
in the East High School is due to absence and tardiness 
on the part of our students. 

“At any rate, our records show beyond question that a 
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large percentage of failures in school is due directly to 
a lack of regular attendance. 

“Furthermore, much of this irregular attendance, and 
still more of the tardiness which we have, is, as shown by 
the excuses we receive, wholly unnecessary. . 

“It is, therefore, with the hope of remedying this sit- 
uation through your co-operation and assistance that we 
are mailing these excuses to you. 

“We, as a faculty, are much concerned about this par- 
ticular matter in our school. We are sparing no efforts 
to make our school efficient and to do this we must have 
your earnest co-operation. We believe that the minimum 
requirements for efficient work on the part of students 
are (1) that they spend at least four evenings each week 
at home; (2) that they should have regular hours at home 
for study; (3) that they are absent only when very necese 
sary; (4) that the students have an interest in their 
work, and (5) that they are controlled by parents or 
guardians who show an active interest in the work of 
their children and co-operate with the school. 

“The Board of Education has procured for East High 
School a corps of efficient and well trained teachers. 
They are not only well trained and efficient in their re- 
spective fields of work, but they are interested in the boys 
and girls. They keenly appreciate the needs of the stu- 
dents and try to administer wisely unto them; in short, 
they attempt to know the students individually and col- 
lectively. 

“May: we, therefore, have your co-operation? We 
know that you want your boys and girls to have the best 
possible chance. Their presence in school bears testi- 
monial to this on your part. It is with the assurance that 
your co-operation and assistance in helping us to reduce 
absence and tardiness to a minimum will be genuinely and 


thoroughly appreciated that we bring this matter to your 


attention.” 








BY 





University, 


He who attempts to teach should learn to live 

The truths that lore and language will impart, 

And find the secret channels that will give 

His message access to the human heart. 

His shaft of knowledge, like a flaming dart, 

Should strike and stimulate the passive mind, 

For teaching is a fine and noble art : 
That is to be exalted and refined, 

To sanctify and save all races of mankind. 


His mission is to be the kind of man 
That he would have his students learn to be; 

His influence should be a constant fan 

That flames the fires of truth and liberty. 

Unless the visions that his eyes can see 

Have all the glory of the noonday sun, 

His rude, unfeeling hands will strike a key 

That mocks the victories of Washington 

And desecrates the rights that sacrifice has won. 


THE TEACHER 


ALFRED OSMOND 
Head of the English Department of the Brigham Young 


Provo, 














Utah. 





If wisdom will not follow in the wake 

Of knowledge and the pilgrimage of truth 

Has not been taken for fair virtue’s sake, 

We are but spoilers of confiding youth. 

The minds that were receptive and uncouth 

Have been corrupted by a vital force 

That ought to melt with pity and with ruth 

When it is shocked with feelings of remorse 

That follow streams of sin to their polluted source. 





To help one scale the intellectual heights 
Is but the pastime of a holiday 

That gilds with fancy fresh and new delights 

Such as appeal to children in their play. 

But he who seeks for wisdom on the way, 
Renouncing all that life and love hold dear, 

Is learning that which nations must obey, 

If they would drive away the fiends of fear 

And crown their happy days with charity and cheer. 









Each year 76,000 people are killed in the 
United States by accident, of whom twenty-five 
per cent., or nineteen thousand, are 
children under fifteen years of age. 
For every death there are twenty-six 
serious injuries—nearly two million people 
hurt and maimed and crippled. It is not 
a pleasant picture, and it is a shameful one 
when we realize that this waste of life and limb 
is wholly unnecessary. It can be changed, it 
we will. The reason for this appalling loss is 
largely psychological, for we as a nation have 
not learned to think in terms of conservation as 
applied to human life. The secret of prevent- 
ing accidents lies in teaching the children of the 
country to form habits in accordance with the 
ordinary laws of safety and common sense. 
With this in view the educational section of the 
National Safety Council has been working since 
1919 toward the development of education in 
accident prevention in the public and parochial 
schools of the country. The plan of making 
safety instruction an integral part of all regular 
curriculum subjects was worked out and its 
practicability demonstrated by Dr. E. George 
Payne oi New York University, at that time 
principal of the Harris Teachers’ College in St. 
Louis. Other cities felt the need and developed 
similar work along the lines followed by St. 
Louis, notably Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, Miiwaukee, and several others, and 
achieved remarkable results in the reduction of 
the death rate of school children. 

Briefly the plan is this. The various phases 
of satety in the home, in the school, at play and 
on the streets are used as themes for study and 
discussion in each of the conventional school 
subjects. For example, English class work 
offers an unlimited tield for work in accident 
prevention through reading, composition, 
speeches, debates, etc. Drawing has an equally 
extensive scope for safety teaching through 
posters, construction, sand-table models, scrap 
books, bulletin-boards, etc., and an arithmetic 
class can use accident statistics for their city, 
state or country as a basis for graphs and prob- 
jems, learning meanwhile the value of keeping 
accurate public record of accidents so that the 
extent of the accident situation may be known. 
Civics can include the study of municipal and 
governmental agencies for the protection of 
citizens such as the police, fire and health de- 
partments. Safety may be emphasized in geog- 
raphy through the study of United States Coast 
Service, the fighting of forest fires and protec- 
tion from floods. Science may deal with 
poisons and their antidotes. This scheme in- 
volves no extra study periods, and instead of 
being a drag on the teacher it makes her work 
easier because the accident theme stimulates 
the children’s interest by relating their school 
work to their every-day experience. 

This, then, is the plan endorsed and adopted 
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by the National Safety Council. In November, 
1922, the education section of the Council sen¢ 
out to school superintendents in cities of ten 
thousand and over a questionnaire regarding 
the teaching of safety in their schools. This 
questionnaire met with a most wnusuwal re- 
sponse, and a realization on the part of educa- 
tors that this preblem is a vital one for the 
schools to consider and act on. The following 
outline is an analysis of the answers received :— 


1. Schools with Safety Teaching 


a. Introduced as a part of the curriculum 142 
b. As a special subject 37 
c. Both as a special subject and as a part 
of the curriculum 40 
d. Instruction in safety incidental 3 
Total 2746 
2. Schools Without Safety Teaching 17 
3. Reply Without Information on This Point 3 


Total answers to date 296 

!, Interest of Child in School Work Stimulated 

by the Use of the Safety Motive 

a. Those answering in the affirmative 136 

b. Those answering in the negative 10 

c. No answer 133 
5. Cities Wishing Further Information in Re- 

gard to Plan of Safety Teaching 258 
6. Cities Not Wishing Further Information in 

Regard to Plan of Safety Teaching 2 
7. No Answer on This Point % 
&. Cities Wishing to Use the Education Commit- 

tee as a Clearing-House of Safety Informa- 


tion 
a. Affirmative 199 
b. Negative 7 
c. Wish further information before com- 
mitting themselves 21 
d. No answer on this point 56 
9. Cities Having Children’s Safety Organiza- 
tions in at Least Some of the Schools 82 


The plans of the Education Section involve a 
clearing-house for the exchange of material and 
information as to methods of safety instruction 
between schools. This will be largely carried 
on by traveling exhibits, and safety films show- 
ing methods of safety teaching. We feel very 
strongly that the best way to develop education 
in accident prevention is to make available for 
all schools which are interested, plans anil 
methods found successful by other schools. 

The Statistical Bulletin of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company for November, 1922, 
makes a report which is most encouraging to 
these interested in the development of safety 
instruction. It says:— 

“In view of the great and growing serious- 
ness of the automobile situation as a whole, it 
is particularly gratifying to be able to report on 
one phase of the hazard which is actually de- 
clining. It appears from an analysis of the 
automobile fatalities among those insured in 
the Industrial Department of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company that the rate has actu- 
ally declined since 1919 among school boys and 
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young men. From 1911 until 1919 there was a 
steadily increasing rise in every age group. The 
two years following 1919 have shown this 


change in the situation—a decline “apparently 


concentrated in the ages between five and fif- 
teen and to a lesser degree up to age twenty- 
five. On the other hand, the rate among chil- 
dren under five and at the ages over twenty-five 
js increasing. The rate of increase is most 
marked among those over sixty-five. 

“Does this mean that the propaganda carried 
of in the schools and through the public press 
has actualiy borne fruit? It is among the boys 
of school age that a very large proportion oi 
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the automobile fatalities occurs. If, as the fig- 
ures indicate, the influence of the police, safety 
and school authorities has taught caution in the 
play habits of these boys, then a ‘real step for- 
ward has been taken.” 

It is most significant that the period of re- 
cuction in automobile accidents to boys of 
school age should correspond to the campaign 
tor education in accident prevention which be- 
gan in 1919. A long step forward has indeed. 
been taken, and it is not too much to hope that 
the needless loss of life among American chil- 
drea will be cut down to a minimum in the 
course of the next ten years. 
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PROGRESS IN EDUCATION, 1918-22 


ANNIE WEBB BLANTON 


P Austin, Texas 


No one in a state can enumerate the points 
of educational advancement during a period of 
vears and assert with pride: “ This is my work.” 
In all steps of educational progress worthy of 
a vlace in a summary extending over a pericd 
of years, no one person or department may claim 
the credit of what has been achieved; but it is 
due to many persons, to the pupils, their parents, 
the teachers, and the school officers of district, 
county, and state and to the members of the 
Legislature, and the Governor. The purpose of 
offering the tollowing summary is not to claim 
merit for my administration for such progress 
as has been accomplished, but to assure the 
people ot Texas that we are advancing in educa- 
tional affairs. 

rhe tollowing summary gives the main points 
of progress in education in the past four years :—- 

1. The passage of the Better Schcols Amend- 
ment to the State Constitution, by which amend- 
ment a!l limit was removed on the rate cf loca! 
tax which a district may vote for the support of 
its schools. This was the greatest achievement 
for the schools during the four years. While 
the Legisiature, in passing the enabling act of 
this amendment, fixed a statutory limit of one 
dollar on the rate of district tax, this can, if 
needed, be raised by legislative action without 
again submitting the matter to a vote of the 
people. In 1918-19 Texas was ranked as forty- 
fourth among the states of the Union in the local 
support of schools. Since this time considerable 
Progress in this respect has been made, a large 
proportion of the districts of the state having 
increased their rate of local taxation. In. 1918. 
1919, $10,106,774.92 was raised in-Texas by local 
taxation for school maintenance and $2,212,- 
513.88 for sinking funds and interest ; in 1921-22, 
$15,775,945.48 was raised by local taxation for 
school maintenance, and $2,850,535.56 for sink- 
ing funds and interest on bonds. This shows an 
advancement for the four years ot 56 per cent. 
m local taxation for school maintenance, and of 





29 per cent. in local taxation for sinking funds 
and interest on bonds. The total advancement 
in iocal taxation for this period is 51 per cent. 

2. Next in importance to the passage of the 
district tax amendment is the arousing in the 
entire state of more interest in all of the schools, 
and particularly in the rural schools, and the 
manifestation, throughout the state, of a strong 
public sentiment for better schools. This is due 
partly to the results of the great World War. 
and partly to the numerous campaigns for edu- 
cation carried on in the past four years. 

3. Salaries of public school teachers have been 
increased, on an average, 54 per cent., as is 
shown by the following table :— 


_ AVERAGE SALARIES OF TEXAS TEACHERS 
1918-22, 
Average Salary, 1918-19............. $570.73 
Average Salary, 1919-20............. 643.07 
Average Salary, 1920-21...........2.- 895.20 
Average Salary, 1921-22.........00<00 879.83 


It should be noted that the above averages in- 
clude salaries of teachers, principals, supervisors 
and superintendents. The following table shows 
increases for teachers alone :— 
COMPARISON OF AVERAGE SALARIES 

WITH THOSE OF 1921-22. 


1918-19 


Per Cent. of 


Increase 
1918-19 1921-22 in Four 
Years 
Average Salary in One Teacher 
Schools $393.56 608.89 55% 
Average Salary in Common 
School Districts 457.81 660.36 447% 
Average Salary of Elementary 
Teachers 525.84 764.08 45% 
Average Salary of High School 
Teachers 808.93 1,151.79 42% 


4. With increase of salary, has come, in the 
last iour years, improvement in the qualifica- 
tions of teachers, as the following table wilk 
show. While this improvement may not appear 
marked, it is nevertheless a much greater ad- 
vance in this respect than can be shown in any 
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‘other period of four years in the history of 
the state. 


COMPARISON OF QUALIFICATION OF 
TEACHERS, 1918-19 WITH 1921-22 
Improve- 
1918-19 1921-22 ment 
Per cent. Holding Second Grade 
Certificate 33% 
Per cent. Holding First Grade 
Certificate 
*Per cent Holding Permanent 
Certificate 
including Permanent Primary 
Per cent. Graduates of no School 
Per cent. Graduates of High 
School 


Per cent. Graduates of Normal 
School 

Per cent. Graduates of Other 
University or College 11 

5. With better support for the schools has 
come increased length of term. In 1918-19 the 
average school term was 117.8 days; in 1921-22 
it was 136.5; an increase of 15 per cent. While 
this is far from satisfactory, it shows progress 
in a most important respect. 

6. Figures of the scholastic census and the 
actuai enrollment in the schools indicate im- 
provement in the enforcement of the compulsory 
attendance law. In 1918-19 the actual school 
enrollment was 87.4 per cent. of the number of 
children enumerated in the scholastic census; in 
1921-22 it was 93.4 per cent., an advance of 6 
per cent. 

7. The amount per child spent for school 
maintenance has increased 56 per cent., the 
amount in 1918-19 being $20.34, in 1921-22 
$31.69. 

8. The cost of free textbooks per child has 
been steadily decreased. This system first was 
put into effect for the session of 1919-20. The 
cost per child of the books ordered by the schools 
is shown below for each of the four sessions :-— 

Year Average cost per pupil enrolled 
1919-20 $3.467 
1920-21 1.183 
1921-22 1.165 
1922-23 80 

9. Frauds in the taking of the scholastic cen- 
sus have been detected and proved in a number 
of districts, thereby saving to the state thou- 
sands of dollars'each year which such districts 
had been receiving illegally. 

10. Special points of improvement in rural 
schools may be noted. In 1918-19 the number of 
consolidated schools was 491; in 1921-22, it was 
757, an increase ot 54 per cent. In 1918 there 
were 148 transportation wagons in use: in 1921- 
1922 the number was 247, an increase of 67 per 
cent. In 19187 the number of children trans- 
ported at public expense was 2,016; in 1921-22 
there was an increase of 67 per cent., the num- 


*These are included together because so listed in the 
1918 report. 


+Where the term 1918 is used, figures were taken from 


Superintendent Doughty's report, closing August 31, 1918. 
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ber being 7,110. In 1918 the number of one- 
teacher schools was 6,173; in 1921-22 the num- 
ber was 4,223,a decrease of 31 per cent. Ia 
1918 the number of teachers’ homes, or 
teacherages owned by the schools, was 486: in 
1921-22 it was 635, an increase of 30 per cent. 
The number of rural schoolhouses built in the 
four years totals 1,658. The State Course of 
Study has been revised with special attention 
to work in rurai schools and reports from 
teachers and superintendents indicate improve- 
ment in the quality of the work of pupils. 

11. Considerable advance has been made in 
vocational education under the Smith-Hughes 
law. In 1918-19 fifty-one per cent. of the 
Federai grant to Texas was unexpended because 
the schools could not qualify to receive the 
funds or meet the demands made of them; in 
1921-22 only 17.8 per cent. of these funds re- 
mained unexpended, an improvement of 65 per 
cent. on the average of 1918-19. In 1918-19 
there were enrolled in the work, 1,571 pupils; 
in 1921-22 the number of pupils was 6,593. an 
advance of 325 per cent. A special step in ad- 
vancement in the Smith-Hughes vocational 
work has been a change in the attitude of the 
Federal board having charge of this work. The 
Federal Board for Vocational Education was at 
first inclined towards a policy of absolute dic- 
tation, but this is not the fact at the present 
time. ‘The Federal Board, meeting in Texas 
with determined opposition to arbitrary 
methods, has gradually modilied its attitude, 
and at present permits the state to make such 
plans for the work as it deems best, provided 
that it does not actually violate the terms of the 
Smith-Hughes law. The advice and help of the 
Federal supervisors have been of great assistance 
in developing work along lines which were to 
l'exas comparatively new, and there seems no 
doubt that Texas has now no cause to fear 
Federal aggression in educational work. 

12. Considerable advancement has been made 
in high school werk in the state. Of the 2,621 
high schools, 2,102 are unclassified rural high 
schools; we have 519 classified high schools in 
the state, and 460 accredited, or affiliated high 
schoois. This is an advance 40 per cent. on the 
figures of 1918-19, as the number of accredited 
high schools in that year was 285. The number 
of Texas high schools admitted to the approved 
list of Southern Association of Colleges in 1922 
has increased 36 per cent.; there being 76 Texas 
high schools now upon this list. Texas leads the 
Southern Staies in the number of schools on 
this list, and graduates of the schools so recog- 
nized are admitted without examinaticn to the 
standard colleges in 34 states of the Union. In 
1918-19 the percentage of pupils of all grades 
enrolled in the high schools was 11.8 per cent.; 
in 1921-22 this percentage was 13.5 per cent., an 
advance of only 1.7 per cent., yet even this is to 
be noted, as progress in this respect is extremely 
slow in most of the states of the Union. 
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13. County departments of education have 
ibeen improved by granting authority to county 
boards of schooi trustees to employ an oftice 
assistant for the county superintendent, and to 
fix the salary of this assistant. County superin- 
‘tendents have received increases of salary aver- 
aging about 50 per cent. 

14. The maximum salary law applying to dis- 
tricts which levy no local tax has been amended 
so as to permit teachers in such districts to 
weceive salaries averaging a 75 per cent. increase 
over the maximum limits formerly set. 

15. A system cf free textbooks has been in- 
troduced, improved, and established in Texas 
-schools. 

16. A law has been passed permitting school 
boards to pay from the state available school 
fund intérest on money borrowed to pay the 
teachers’ salaries promptly. 

17. A plan of classifying and affiliating ele- 
mentary schcols has been initiated, and these 
have been strengthened by certificate require- 
‘ments made of teachers in schools receiving 
special rural aid. 

18. The plan has been established of giving, 
each spring, college-entrance examinations in 
every county of the state in order that pupils 
who expect to enter college may take their en- 
trance examinations before leaving home. 

19. Laws relating to the certification of 
teachers have been revised and systematized so 
as to provide for a gradual raising of standards 
inthe schools. A choice of subjects for examina- 
tion for each grade of certificate has been 
granted. Provision has been made for granting 
to teachers trcm other states such Texas 
certificates as the credentials presented from 
other states will entitle them to receive 
‘when measured by Texas standards. 
Provision has been made for the granting 
of various kinds of certificates on specitied 
courses of work, taken in any college classified 
as first class, by the State Department of Edu- 
cation, thus extending to all colleges so classi- 
fied, and to all pupils of such colleges, the same 
privileges of certification. A law has been passed 
Tequiring that a superintendent of schools in 
independent districts niust hold a first grade or 
“4 permanent certificate; previously to the pas- 
sage of this law a superintendent of schoois was 
not required to hold a certificate. 

20. Ceaseless propaganda has been spread for 
the passage of a law providing for the estab- 
lishment of a county-unit system of managing 
tural schools. This should show goed results in 
‘the future. ; 

21. A law has been passed in regard to the 
securing of reports on school statistics, which 
thas made it possible to gain information as to 
Texas schools not before obtainable. These re- 
ports have not merely been filed in the State 
Department of Education; they have been com- 
piled, and the facts about Texas schools have 
‘been set before the public. 
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22. Texas has advanced from the thirty-ninth 
place m education to the thirty-fourth place. 

23. Schools for negroes and Mexicans have 
been greatly improved. 

24. Many cases of frauds in exatninations of 
both whites and negroes have been detected, and 
a strong effort made to abolish the traffic in 
examination questions which has been common 
in the state. 

25. Improvement in enforcement of the school 
laws has been made. The laws most frequently 
violated in the past have been those requiring 
(1) that no teacher may be employed who is 
related to a member of the school board within 
the third degree by consanguinity, and within 
the second degree by aftinity (antinepotism 
law); (2) that a school board may not employ 
a teacher who does not have a legal certificate: 
(3) that an officer, director, or stockholder of a 
bank acting as a school depository may not serve 
as a member of the board of that school. The 
granting of rural aid appropriations has aided in 
securing observance of these laws,as no school 
which viclates any school law is eligible to state 
aid until it confurms to the requirements of the 
statutes. 

26. Recognition of the work of women on 
equal terms with that of men has made con- 
siderable progress. A law has been passed re- 
quiring that men and women teachers shall re- 
ceive equal pay for equal wo1k. Women have 
received equal representation with men in the 
State Department of Education. An equal num- 
ber of men and women, respectively, have been 
placed at the head of its various divisions; and 
so far as is possible, an equal number of men 
and women have received employment in the 
Department. An equal number of men and 
women have been appointed to membership on 
the Summer Normal Board of Examiners, and 
have received appointment to scholarships to 
which the state superintendent has the appoin- 
tive power. The state superintendent has re- 
fused to recognize summer normals which had 
not on their faculties a fair proportion of women 
teachers. The number of women county super- 
intendents has largely increased, the percentage 
having advanced in the four years from 21 per 
cent. to 31 per cent. Four women in Texas 
served on school boards before the session of 
1918-19. In 1921-22 fifteen women were acting 
as presidents of school boards of towns, one as 
president of a county school board, and 31 as 
secretaries of school boards of towns. 378 
women were reported as serving on school 
boards. The Governor has appointed at least 
one woman on the board of each state institu- 
tion, and the state superintendent has placed at 
ieast one woman on the board of all institutions 
whose board she appoints. Two women have 
served as president of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, and of the 110 county teachers’ associa- 
tions now organized, 21 per cent. have women 
as presidents. 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


JAMES 


. MOYER 


Director of University Extension, Massachusetts Department of Education, and Secretary and Treasurer 


of the National University 


The university is the fountainhead of knowl- 
edge, and happy is the man who can go directly 
to this fountain to drink. But statistics show 
that only one person out of every hundred ever 
goes to college. University extension, then, is 
the vast distributing system created to carry 
the knowledge from the fountain to the “ ninety 
and nine.” ‘Thirty-seven states have definitely 
organized divisiens of university extension in 
connection with the state universities or with 
state departments of education; and though the 
methods vary to some extent, the general plan 
is the same. 

The rapid expansion of this work has been 
favored irom the first by the type and range of 
subjects in which courses are offered. The de- 
mand for education of this kind is concerned 
not with particuiar, closely defined groups, but 
with the whole adult population. To be sure, in 
some quarters the demand is more pressing as 
the lack of essential education is greater; but 
everywhere, among men and women of every 
class and occupation, there is evident desire for 
further opportunities to study. In most states, 
university extension courses are offered either 
by class or by correspondence, and are so 
grouped by subject as to include a great variety 
of common interests. Within each group are 
a wide range of academic and business courses 
ef college grade on the one hand, and those of 
very advanced type taken by the graduates of 
universities and technical and_ professional 
schoois on the other. The teacher, the profes- 
sional man, the engineer, the artist, the business 
man, the clerk—all are represented in the enroil- 
ments of university extension courses. 

University extension acknowledges the inter- 
dependence which exists between the university 
and the world outside; and its phenomenal 
growth is the result of the close contact which 
it has with common conditions and popular 
needs. ‘The old idea of the university as merely 
a centre of teaching is rapidly giving way to the 
idea of the university as a centre of learning for 
all the people, as well as a centre of teaching. 
This revised attitude is encouraging and bene- 
ficial in several respects. 

First, the university needs this closeness of 
contact with the people cutside the walls of the 
university. As a centre of learning it must have 
feeders, bringing to it information regarding 
the needs which its learning is to ameliorate. 
President Loweil of Harvard says that any 
university which does not cherish and keep this 
close cuntact will wither and die. This is simply 
another example of the fact that strength is 
not in self-sufficiency, but in relationships. The 
ideal relationship in education—as in life—is one 
of “ give and take.” It is toward this ideal that 
university extension, understanding its depen- 


Extension Association 


dence upon its students for real success, is. 


working. 

All the dependence is not by any means on 
the side of university extension, however. The 
“ninety and nine,” whom it is the mission of 


university extension to teach, may include many 


potential leaders, who are dependent upon ex- 
tension education for their awakening and 
preparation. It is the urgent need of every 
American, whether he be a leader or a follower, 
to receive from centres of learning that infor- 
mation which the men of learning and insight 


have weighed, sifted, classimed, and adopted for 


use in practical, every-day living. 

It is granted that this close contact between 
university extension centres and the world out- 
side is necessary. It is granted that the business 
uf university extension is to bring back to these 
centres a clear view of things as they are anda 
clear vision of things as they should be. And it 


is further granted that there are conspicuous. 


reasons why the strength of a university system 
should not be permitted to remain a possession 
of only the few who are fortunate enough to 
dwell for a time in the centre of learning. But 
one of the greatest problems confronting uni- 
versity extension is the probiein of how the ad- 
vantages of extension courses may be presented 
to the public. It is repeatedly suggested that 
there are in every community many men and 
woinen to whom extension teaching would prove 
invaluable were it brcught to their notice. The 
distribution of this information concerning edu- 
cational opportunities for adults is one of the 
greatest services which students and friends of 
university extension miay render to the work. 
instead of endowments for more institutions of 
learning, we need endowments for giving pub- 
licity to the educational opportunities already 
offered by the cities, the towns, and the state. 
The outstanding weakness of our educational 
program is the lack of means to inform the 
veople in all parts of the country about the ex- 
ceilent opportunities for adult education at 
negligible cost available in nearly every state of 
the Union. 

It is not enough to make the simple announce- 
ment that there are available through university 
extension a hundred or more courses. The in- 
formation must be more definite. The teacher 
must know that she may secure professional 
improvement through courses specially worked 
out for this purpose. The industrial worke: 
must know that he may gain such training as to 
fit himseif for the higher position which he de- 
sires. The newly arrived immigrant of superior 
educaticn must be given the information that 
there are courses in English and citizenship 


which will enable him to adapt himself more 


quickly to the conditions of his new home. The 
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college graduate must realize the joy and bene- 
fit to be derived from the study of various sub- 
jects which he was obliged to omit from his 
curriculum in college. : 

There is yet anether phase of university exten- 
sion which it is vitally important that the pub- 
lic understand. This is the “ recreational edu- 
cation.” University extension recognizes how 
important it is that men and women should be 
trained to earn a living; but it also recognizes 
that they must know how to grasp and appre- 
ciate the ordinary wholesome pleasures of life. 
It is for this reason that the “ earning ” courses 
are suppiemented with other courses whose chiei 
aim is to refresh. A realization of this need and 
opportunity has resulted in the establishment oi 
music, drama, and art, including recreational 
motion pictures. An educational system which 
ignored the playtime of a man’s life would be 
one-sided. Education should enable a man to 
enjoy himself in inexpensive ways, to spend his 
leisure hours in such a way as to be truly re- 
created for his working hours. The educated 
man does not have to depend on artificial and 
sensational forms of amusement; he has in his 
own understanding of things a fine source of 
enjoyment. Like the coal miner he carries his 
wn light with him. 

The crucial matter of exchange of credit 
among the universities makes it important that 
there shall be an agreement for a standard unit of 
credit. This is a point upon which there is a 
good deal of discussion. For instance, some 
Western universities accept correspondence 
courses as credit courses much more readily than 
do most Eastern universities. The general 
agreement, however, has been that the unit of 
credit in extension teaching, whether by class 
or correspondence, shall be of the same educa- 
tional value as the corresponding unit in resi- 
dence teaching. ‘The aim must be an equivalence 
of quality and of ground covered and an equival- 
ence of standards of scholarship. While there 
are some variations, on the whole the National 
University Extension Association suggests that 
university extension be laid out so that eight 
correspondence lessons shall be equivalent to one 
unit of university credit. Under the class or 
lecture system of instruction, a class meeting 
one night a week for two hours during sixteen 
weeks would receive two units of university 
credit. In some states there is no definite plan 
lor university extension courses giving college 
credit, but a uniform method of evaluating 
courses is drawn up so that school authorities 
May grant credit for extension study. , 

The growing popularity of visual instruction 
in the educational world brings another responsi- 
bility to extensjon divisions, One of the great 
protlems of those people wanting to use 
Visual instruction material is the problem of 
how and where jt may he secured Divisions oj 
Miversity extension all over the country are 
performing a very delinite service by listing 
material from various sources and making it 
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easily available for educational purposes. If it is 
true, as the majority of educators claim, that 
ordinarily we remember more clearly the things 
we see than the things we hear, then we must 
accentuate more than ever instruction through 
vision. 

It is doubtful whether there is any system of 
education in which a given amount of money 
goes turther or reaches more people than univer- | 
sity extension. Not only are the numbers en- 
rolled in these courses unusually large, but the 
purpose and attitude of these students is of an 
wnusual grade of earnestness and excellence. 

A result of university extension education less 
easy to estimate in formal values is the unex- 
nected spirit of democracy to which it has given 
rise. Social groups which ordinarily acknow- 
ledge no common bonds have learned to know 
each other through common interests in corres- 
pondence lessons; and those brought together in 
ciasses, having profited by the same instruction, 
have been led through class discussion to com- 
pare their views with the utmost cordiality and 
freedom. A non-technical course in drama, for 
example, has provided a common ground of 
interest for men and women of every occupation 
and walk of life. But perhaps the most effec- 
tively democratic are the classes in oral English, 
for in these the students not only meet together 
out discuss with cach other matters of general 
interest. There is something peculiarly per- 
sonal and cordial about these classes, where each 
member at some time during the course 
addresses his fellow students on a subject of his 
own choosing. And the methed as well as the 
membership of these classes is democratic, for 
the students both recite and criticise recitations, 
while the instructor, acting as a sort of modera- 
ier, takes the platform only at brief intervals, 
to make suggestions. From these recitations all 
the restraint of formal address is lacking; if 
other members of the class disagree with the 
speaker’s opinions, they are at liberty to offer 
their own in opposition. Incidental debates are 
frequent, and in the interest of discussion every 
shadow of social distinction vanishes. 

This course which encourages a frank ex- 
change of views among people of divergent in- 
terests. salesmanship with its modern slogan of 
service, advertising, industrial organization, 
civics and government, economics, and even 
iiterature all serve a purpose much broader than 
that of training an individual for a particular 
task. They lay the foundation for an intelligent 
and more harmonious understanding among all 


the groups which make up society. By en- 
lightening, they undermine prejudice, They 


help the man to Jook beyond himself as an iso- 
lated individual and to see himselt gs a unit iy 
national life, She industral yworker¢ will thus pe 
led to understand that, under some circum- 
stances, he cagnet fairly quit work at will, dis: 
regardiul of the welfare of other workers; the 
iarmer will better understand the relationship of 
crop production to successiul administration of 
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government; and future members of law-making 
bodies will understand more fully the various 
points of view of those for whom they are to 
legislate. 

Correspondence courses, while lacking the 
opportunity for student-to-student contact, are 
no less large in their appeal. When class in- 
struction in a desired subject is not available in 
a community, even the skeptical prefers to give 
the correspondence method a trial rather than 
torego the chance of any instruction whatever. 
And the first experiment is usually convincing. 
Students come to recognize that correspondence 
study has its own peculiar advantages—that it is 
available to him at any place and at any time; 
that each paper gets the individual and undivided 
attention of an instructor; that “ bluffing ” is out 
ot the question—he must prepare himself on 
every part of the lesson; and finally, that he may 
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set his own pace, unhurried by more brilliant 
students and unhampered by sluggards. 

The educational needs of the time are urgent, 
and, since colleges serve at best only about one 
resident student out of every hundred citizens, 
the field for university extension is limitless. 
rhe other ninety-nine must depend cn extension 
teaching, either in classes or by correspondence 
listruction, for their growth and their fuller 
realization of life. Despite the splendid achieve- 
iments of university extension in the past, in the 
light of the work which is yet before us, we are 
but at the beginning. When every home in town 
and village has learned to take advantage of the 
opportunitites now so frecly offered by state 
and endowed institutions for university study, 
in the widest sense of the word, then we can say 
that our country made 
racy.” 


is “safe for democ- 
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WHAT MAY BE DONE TO IMPROVE THE QUALITY 
OF TEACHING 


E. C. 
Butfalo, 


Every superintendent of schools recognizes 
that one of the most fundamentally important 
problems in public education today is to improve 
the quality of teachi: g. With seven minutes at 
my disposal, I shall attempt only to discuss a 
few of the plans and devices employed with this 
purpose in the system of schools with which | 
am connected. We are endeavoring to improve 
the quality of teaching in the Buffalo schools. 

First, by improving the quality of super- 
vision. We have explained to the supervisory 
staff, to the principals and to the teachers that 
the whole purpose of supervision as emploved 
in our schocis may be covered in one sentence. 
This purpose is intelligently to commend that 
which is good in the teacher’s work, and sympa- 
ihetically and constructively to criticise that 
which is weak. We have endeavored to instill our 
principals with a higher ideal of their functions. 
The elementary principals in Buffalo 
understand that they are receiving their salaries 
not tor the making out of reports and distribu- 
tion of mucilage, but for their educational 
leadership in their respective schools. We ex- 
pect our principals to visit classes, to commend, 
criticise, and to follow up 
the stipervisers from the general office. 

Second, have employed nine 
teachers taken directly from the 
women of tact, sympathy, personality and ability. 
whose business it is to go about on regular 
itineraries through the schools, giving model 
lessons, These demonstrators, as we call them, 
have encountered none of the antagonism some- 


school 


the suggestions of 
we splendid 


classroom, 


times directed against supervisors, becanse it i 
not their business to supervise the teachers. Lt 
is their junction to gu intu a teacher’s room, 


HARTWELL 


New York 

eacher’s class and in the same 
ard with the same _ difficulties 
which the teacher daily confronts to demon- 


end before the 
environment 


strate a method, develop a process, and in short 
to show the regular classroom teacher what 
somebody else can do with her pupils. The 
demonstrators have been most courteously 
received by the teachers, and we have calls in 
our office for their service far in advance of their 
itinerary. As nearly as | can discover, it is the 
unanimous verdict of our teaching body that 
these demonsirators have been of very great 
help. 

Third, through an Institute fund and in co- 
operation with the State Normal School, located 
in Buffalo, and with the University of 
Buffalo and Canisius College, we have provided 
unusual opportunities for the teachers who wish 
to take extension work. We have not obliged 
teachers to take advantage ot these oppor- 
tunities. There has beer no compulsion and no 
over-urging. Neither have we made our 
salary increases dependent upon the taking of 
We have had what I regard 
demonstration of the 
professional zeal of our teachers which is evi- 
denced by the fact that during the past four 
verrs.they have actuaily completed for credit 


our 


professional work. 


as a very remarkable 


24,000 university semester hours of work. 
During this time 130 of our _ teachers 
have secured college degrees. The fore: 
going figures do net include 8,580 semester 
hours of extension werk fer which no college 
credit has been given. In other words, the 
teachers of Bultalo, withott compulsion oF 


salary inducements, but from professional zeal 
aione have completed during the past four years 
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the equivalent of 1,106 solid years of college 
work. It is, of course, impossible to estimate 
what this splendid accomplishment has done for 
renewed idealism and stimulation of profes- 
sional service. , 

And lastly, we have taken great pains to 
insure that the newly appointed teachers coming 
into our system are properly started in their 
work. Every newly appointed grade teacher in 
Buffalo is sent to one of six centres for her first 
years work. In these centres she receives 
special attention and an unusual amount of sym- 
pathetic help. Her probationary period is 
really a probation. If she does not make good, 
she is dropped. If she teaches successfully, in 
addition to receiving her permanent contract 
she also receives annually for each of her first 
three years of teaching, four hours of university 
credit which she may apply in either of our 
local colieges, toward a Bachelor of Science de- 
gree. It is a matter of great pride in the educa- 
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fiona! circles of Buffalo that the successful in- 
struction of boys and girls is now regarded as 
possessing sufficient cultural and social value so 
that our colleges, to a limited extent, wil! 
recognize it for credit toward a college degree. 
To summarize: We are improving the quality 
of teaching in the Buifalo schools by doing 
cverything possible directly and indirectly to 
the individual teacher. Our 
theory is that the teacher is the centre of grav- -° 
ity in our educational system. We have proceeded 
on the assumption that teachers are desirous ot 
raising their standards of educational accom- 
plishment, and that this will most easily and 
rapidiy be accomplished as each teacher volun- 
tarily and cheerfully sets about the task of in- 
creasing her individual capacities and abilities. 
We have regarded it as our responsibility to 
provide the kind of opportunities, environment 
and supervision necessary to stimulate and 
satisfy our teachers’ professional ambitions. 


assist classroom 





SUMMER TRAVEL FOR CHILDREN 


HENRY 


Oberlin, 


CURTIS 


Ohio 


[From “The Children in the Home.”] 


All children love to travel. A trip by train 
or steamboat or even by trolley is a memorable 
event to them. There are few things that are 
more educative. They are interested and they 
remember what they see. An adult very likely 
will master in history or science in an hour what 
it would take a child a week to learn. He has 
no such advantage when it comes to a first 
hand acquaintanceship with things. Boys ana 
girls of ten or eleven are as a rule better trav- 
elers than adults. It would be fine if every 
child could spend a month or two each summer 
in travel with a competent giude, not in visiting 
art galleries or buildings, but places and activi- 
ties in which he is really interested, and in hav- 
ing real experience. 

WALKING TRIPS. 

Probably the best of all forms of travel for 
children is walking. In Europe it is not uncom- 
mon for families to take walking trips of a week 
or even a menth during the summer. Europe 
has special advantages because it has two thou- 
sand years of recorded history behind it. Al- 
most every place has intimate historical asso- 
ciations, and there are castles and chateaux, and 
towns only a short distance apart, many of 
which have intetesting buildings, or picturesque 
customs of great antiquity. In Germany, ‘Scan- 
dinavia, and Japan, walking trips of a week, 
and sometimes of two or three weeks, are fre- 
quently organized from the schools. 

On walking trips everyone should wear com- 
fortable shoes and clothes which will not be 
easily injured by cimbing fences or 
through brush. 
microscope are desirable. 


going 


A camera, opera glasses, and 
If there are several 


in the party, and a part of the journey is to be 
through the woods, it is best to have a hatchet. 
A CAMP BOAT. 

It is very fine if the family has a house boat 
on which it can navigate such a river system as 
the Hudson or the Mississippi. But house boats 
are expensive in the first place and expensive 
to mainiain. A few years ago a friend of ours 
with his two sons eight and ten years of age, 
rigged up a flat-bottomed rowboat with a can- 
vas awning and drifted down the Mississippi 
from Lake Itasca to Mirneapolis. They had 
troiling lines out behind cn which they caught 
withcut effort more fish than they could eat. 
They tied up to the banks at night, and bought 
milk and vegetables from the farmers along the 
way. It took two weeks to make the trip. He 
says it was the finest vacation he ever had. It 
cost practicaliy nothing. Of course, if there are 
small children, the boat should be one that can 
not be tipped over. It would be well also to have 
the children wear life preserver vests if there is 
any danger. J] have planned a number of such 
trips myself, but something has always pre- 
vented my taking them. 

BY AUTOMOBILE, 

Many parents are accustomed to take longer 
or shorter auto trips during the summer. Chil- 
dren get tired on long trips, but the short trip or 
any trip with frequent stops is of great interest 
to them. 

In 1916 my wife and I drove from Los An- 
geles to San Diego; through the Imperial Val- 
ley, and back to Los Angeles by way of Red- 
lands. We took with us two of our children 
who were at that time four and six years of age. 
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There ate few drives in the United States more 
interesting, yet when I compare this trip with 
others made in Michigan and elsewhere, | de 
not find any great difference in the interest of 


the children. 
We left Los Angeles on the twenty-eighth of 


February at eight a.m. The children were 
familiar with orange and lemon and_ walnut 


groves, so these attracted little attention, but 
we were on our way only a few moments before 
we saw a great turkey buzzard overhead. They 
were interested tc see how he sought for dead 
bodies from “his high aerial watch tower,” and 
how he was able to keep afloat apparently with- 
out a motion of his wings. A little farther on, 
we started up a road runner, which ran in front 
of the auto for some distance, thus illustrating 
the meaning of his name. We next made the 
acquaintance of a small prairie owl seated upon 
a fence post at the roadside, apparently waiting 
to digest his breakfast before retiring to his 
hurrow. Prairie ground squirrels repeatedly ran 
across the road in front of us, and we saw where 
one or two had been run over and killed. As 
we passed Irvine there was a great caterpillar 
tractor drawing a gang of eight plows with a 
drag sixty or seventy feet in width sweeping 
behind, preparing the ground for lima beans, cf 
which many thousands of acres were being 
raised in a single tract. A little farther on, at 
about ten, as the road turned into the interior, 
a mirage of standing water appeared before us, 
a desert phenomena which so often lures the 
thirsty traveler to his doom. A little later a 
series of sand spouts appeared sweeping across 
the dry land. The children saw how things 
were sucked up into the central vacuum of whirl- 
ing sand and realized something of the danger 
of the watcrspout at sea and the great sand 
spouts on the desert. At about noon we came 
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to the old mission of Capistrano, and ate our 
lunch on the grounds. At three we arrived ar 
La Jclla and they spent an hour in one of the 
most beautiful playgrounds in the world. We 
visited a few of the points of interest about the 
town, and reached San Diego in time for supper, 
It would take a small volume to describe the 
things we saw and did on this journey of five 
days. Every day showed the children many 
things they had never seen before. We stopped 
often to examine points of interest. 

Many famiiies are now crossing the country 
carrying a tent and getting their meals by th2 
wayside. Many cars are arranged so that the 
front seat folds back and makes a bed of the 
auto, and many have a bed and auto tent which 
attaches to the running board. Most of our 
western cities now provide splendid camp sites 
for automobile tourists, and usually furnish 
wood and water, and some gas. It does not cost 
much more to travel in this way across the 
country, if one prepares his own meals, than it 
does to stay at home. The class in Biology in 
the Oberlin summer school crosses the country 
to the Pacific Coast every summer, and studies 
the fauna and flora along the way. They sleep 
largely in the schoolyards, or sometimes by the 
roadside, in waterproof sleeping bags. They 
thus save their room rent and most of their 
beard bill, and do not find it much more expen- 
sive than it is to spend the summer in Oberlin. 

A number of our friends have houses built on 
trucks, and so go from place to place and carry 
their houses with them. As the roads improve 
all of these forms of travel are becoming pleas- 
anter. Doubtless a larger and larger proportion 
of our people will take their vacations in this 
way. One great advantage of travel by auto- 
mobile or truck is that the whole family can go 
together and to any point of interest. 


WE PASS THIS WAY BUT ONCE 


WILLIAM 


“We pass this way but once,” 

Some one said to me today. 

In my mind a thought arose, 

I could not drive that thought away. 
“We pass this way but once,” 

The words, they ring so true; 

But note how fast we hurry on 
While we are passing through. 


Cc. T. ADAMS 


“We pass this way but once,” 

Then why not stop to laugh and play 
And thus enjoy each fleeting hour 
While we are passing on our way? 
“We pass this way but once” ; 

Our journey we can ne’er retrace, 
Then why should we be in such haste 
final resting place? 


To reach our 


“We pass this way but once.” 


Let’s 


seek some pleasures as we go 


That we may make the most of life. 


Let’s 


take more time, not hurry so. 


“We pass this way but once”; 
Let us then enjoy each day 
And do whatever good we can 
As we are passing on our way. 
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WHY DARTMOUTH? 


E, GORDON BILI 


The press is full of statements of why Dart- 
mouth selects boys, and it seems about time 
the alumni were told why boys nowadays select 
Dartmouth. Each applicant for admission to 
the class of 1926 was asked to give his reasons 
for choosing Dartmouth, and the following is 
a study of the drift of this most important life 
current of the college 

Approximately 1,700 reasons fof selecting 
Dartmouth were listed, and it turtts out that the 
location of the college, made pictitresque and 
symbolized by the Outing Club, and felt by the 
entire country to be out-of-doors, is beyond 
doubt the main influence in pointing boys to- 
ward Dartmouth. No less than 606 of the 
reasons tabulated refer in some way to the 
tocation of the college. Two hundred and thirty- 
four of these made simply a general reference to 
a location where nature is undefiled. “ Nestled 
in the hills” is a sentence reported in manifold 
ways. One of these boys has a purpose in life, 
for he states: “Since Dartmouth is situated in 
the White Mountains, I can pursue my favorite 
sport, fishing.” Let the horned pout in Occom 
pond blow their horns! Another lad chooses 
Dartmouth because of its location “near Bos- 
ton” and many deluded youths come to a 
“wonderful scene of nature, in which it is easy 
to study.” But, after all, what can be more 
iundamental than this statement of one of the 
606: “The ideal spot for either work or vaca- 
tion is a place where the hand of God still reigns 
supreme over nature.” 

One hundred and eighty-three among the 
606 were attracted by our “ winter sports ” and 
146 speak of our “distance from the city.” 
Among the latter were those who sought to get 
where “there were no girls close at hand,” and 
others who wanted “ New Hampshire, with its 
provincial atmosphere.” Finally, forty-three 
were seeking “climate,” apparently never 
having enjoyed the aquatic sports on Main 
street in April. 

It is interesting to philosophize over the 
fact that more than a third of the boys coming 
to Dartmouth are attracted by the various 
elements connected with the location of the 
coliege. The only explanation for our great 
vogue is that the majority of the American 
people love, above all else, a wholesome outdoor 
life, and, without design, the possibilities and 
picturesqueness of such life at Dartmouth have 
been broadcasted by the activities of the Dart- 
mouth Outing Club. It is interesting to recall 
in this connection, that almost every suggestion 
made by the patron saint of the Outing Club, 
Dr. John E. Johnson, has been in the line of 
making the activities of this club more pictur- 
esque. 





Next in importance to our location are our 
friends. Three hundred and eleven boys chose 
Dartmouth because “relatives and_ friends 
really knew the college. Two hundred and 
seven applicants believe in the “ Dartmouth 
Spirit,” and long to be injected with it. 1 am; 
personally, always amazed in conversation and 
correspondence, with the potency of this serum, 
Any alumnus once treated is immune to every- 
thing but Dartmouth. As that noted Yale ex- 
plorer, Captain Traprock, says of the Esqttimo 
punch, which he and his brides so mtich enjoyed, 
“it has authority.” 

One hundred and thirty-nine boys chose 
Dartmouth—-they said—because of its “ excel- 
lent cducational facilities, and high scholastie 
standing.” As one wrote, “ because I bel-e-i-ve 
the faculty thorou-r-ghly competent.” One hun- 
dred and twenty-eight men were attracted by 
the Tuck School. Probably, most of these be- 
lieve that a course in economics and Spanish 


”? 


will insure their Bradstreet rating as South 
American plutocrats and know nothing of the 
excellently balanced Tuck School course. When 
will a generation realize that success in business 
will be best insured by the real mastery of any 
subject, economics, or Spanish, or Greek, and not 
by the swallowing of formulas currently be- 
lieved to be facts. In spite of the large num- 
ber of boys headed for the pre-medical course, 


only three indicated such a course as their reason 


for choosing Dartmouth, whereas nineteen were 
especially attracted by the reputation of gradu- 
ates of the Thayer School. 

The “democracy” of Dartmouth was the 
Goiden Fleece of 111 applicants, and, reading 
between the lines, | have come to believe that 
a wide faith in the actual democracy of life here 
is nearly as potent bait as the location of the 
college. Athletics at Dartmouth drew eighty- 
six boys, six of whom must have heard of the 
“Green Key” as they were enthused with the 
treatment given visiting teams; sixty-one 
were interested because Dartmouth was a 
“small college.” and twenty-seven had heard of 
the Dartmouth faculty. One boy said: “I be- 
lieve the professors there can teach me as well 
as any.” Finally, mirabile dictu, four boys came 
because they were attracted by the selective 
process. As time goes on, perhaps our total 
number of applications for admission may de- 


’ 


crease, because boys obviously deficient in the 
qualities we want wili cease applying, but it is 
my firm belief that the selective process itself 
will tend to attract in increasing numbers high 
grade boys who, otherwise, might not have 
thought of Dartmouth, 
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WHAT VALUES HAVE INTELLIGENCE TESTS TO HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS? 


S. H. 


EDMUNDS 


Superintendent, Sumter, South Carolina 


Intelligence tests are dangerous so far as 
they are exclusive. It is a serious matter to 
label a pupil, if by so doing we place him per- 
petially upon a plateau of arrested develop- 
ment. The saddest place in life is an asylum 
tor incurables. When Hades was to be pictured 
in its horrible hideousness, 1t was necessary only 
to place above its entrance this appalling doom: 
“Abandon hope all who enter here.” I once 
had the rare privileges of listening to a very 
striking sermon by Dr. Robert E. Speer, in 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
York, one of the most reverential places of wor- 
ship that [ ever entered. Dr. Speer took as his 
text, “ And now abide faith, hope, and charity. 
these three; but the greatest of these is hope.” 
He explained his text by saying that hidden 
away between the two fundamental virtues of 
faith and charity was this great virtue that is 
the very essence of our souls and the inspiration 
of our lives. I have often thought how stale, 
flat, and unprofitable would our lives be, if in 
them and after them there was no hope. 

To label a student, therefore, as hopelessly in- 
curable is to doom him to a life of despair. Al! 
intelligence tests, I repeat, are dangerous sco far 
as they are exclusive, and to the extent that 
they remove from the one tested all chance of 
development. 

I do not believe that intelligence tests should 
be exclusive. I do not believe, for example, that 
they should take the place of our time-honored 
written examinations. The centre of every 
school activity is the child; his development into 
a good citizen is the sole justification of educa- 
tion at public expense. Surely we do not 
wish a_ stronger justification or a more 
cogent reason than to demand that each state 
in its sovereign capacity shall properly train 
those who are to be its real rulers; for in our 
Gcemocratic country every citizen is a sovereign. 
The value, therefore, of any educational process 
should be determined in terms of the child. 

Answering, therefore, in the child’s interests 
i believe in written examinations. 

I know the reasons offered for their discon- 
tinuance :— 

1 Examinations soon become an end instead 
of merely a means to a desired end. 

2 Examinations are not real tests of a pupil's 
knowledge. 

3 Examinations encourage dishonesty. 

4 Some pupils are prevented from standing 
satisfactory 
nervousness. 

5 Too much value is placed upon the examina- 
tion itself, thus punishing the dull pupil who 
has labored faithfully during the term, and 


examinations on account of 


unjustly rewarding the pupil who relies upon 
his natural brightness to be able to make 
a passing mark. 
Notwithstanding these objections [ believe in 
written examinations for the 
sons :—- 


following rea- 


1 A written examination properly conducted 
is an essential part of the teaching process. 

2 It is in the review work done in prepara- 
tion for an examination that pupils get a 
real grasp of the subject as a whole. 

3 Examinations properly conducted enable 
the pupil to cultivate clearness and concise- 
ness of expression as well as selective judg- 


ment. 
4 Examinations reveal the teachers to the 
pupils, the pupils to the teachers, the 


teachers to themselves, and the pupils to 
themselves. 

5 To allow a pupil to leave the high school 
without the ability to stand a written test is 
doing him an injustice by failing to give 
him the training in a process of which he 
may have frequent need. 

6 Any part of the educational process may be 

injurious, if not directed by wisdom. This 

is true not only of the examination, but 
also of the daily recitation and of every 
phase of school life. 

To keep the pupils entirely removed from 

the possibility of temptation is a failure in 

the process of development of moral 
strength. Temptation to dishonesty may be 
used as a means of resistance to temptation. 

8 The manifestation of nervousness on the 
part of a pupil about to face a written 
examination is due not so much to physical 
defect as to mental incertitude. 

9 It is a genuine pleasure to write down on 
paper that which one clearly and definitely 
knows. A written examination, therefore, 
may give that pleasure which comes from a 
consciousness of the power ot achievemeni. 

10 The evaluation of the results of an examina- 
tion is a question of administration and un- 
just evaluation is not inherent in the exam- 
ination itself. 

It would seem logically and naturally to fol- 
low that, since the examination properly cor- 
ducted and properly administered is an essential 
and desirable part of the teaching process, it 
should be locked upon as a privilege, not as a 
punishment, and to exempt one from examina- 
tions because one has done well during the term 
is to deprive him of a privilege to which he 1s 
justly entitled because he has done well. 

There is another form of examination that no 
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intelligence test should exclude and that is the 
physical examination: an examination whose 
results may determine the causes of failure in 
written examinations and in other intelligence 
tests. “The old dualism implied in the ok 
Latin dictum ‘mens sana in corpore sano’ is 
no longer allowed, for it is now recognized that 
there can be no really sound mind in an un- 
sound body.” ‘The body is an inseparable part of 
ourselves and whatever improves the condition 
of the body enhances the welfare of the whole 
individual. Has a pupil bad teeth, enlarged ton- 
sils, adenoids, defective hearing, impaired 
vision? Is he badly nourished? The determina- 
tion of these matters is essential to the com- 
ylete understanding of the boys and girls whose 
development has been entrusted to our care. 

Another factor that should enter largely into 
cur evaluation of a pupil’s ability to do the work 
required of him is the knowledge that we have 
of him from intimate association. Nething can 
take the place of the personal touch in teach- 
ing; no knowledge of character or ability is equal 
to that which we obtain through our intimate 
contact with our pupils in their daily lives. A 
teacher should be able to tell the nature of the 
work that his pupils are able to do in the high 
schcol, if he has been with them for several 
years. He should certainly be in a position to 
evaluate by his own individual opinion the re- 
sults of any cther test, it matters not what form 
it may be. 

If our labeling has not consigned one to a 
state of hopelessness; if we are not to abandon 
written examinations, which if properly con- 
ducted and wisely administered may be made a 
very helpful part of the teaching process; if we 
are to have such physical examinations as may 
reveal the causes of the student’s lack of proper 
development; if tenure of position is to be ci 
sufficient duration to enable the teacher to 
establish and maintain constructive traditions 
and to have such knowledge of the pupil as to 
“aable the teacher to advise his pupils with wis- 
dom and discretion; then intelligence tests may 
be of great value te the nigh school student. 

Even, then, however, the revelations of such 
tests must not be considered as final or infalli- 
ble. To quote from the South Carolina Univer- 
sity Weekly News: “ Mentai tests were given tu 
60,000 high school students in Minnesota by W. 
S. Miller, professor of Psychology at the State 
University, and, according to public announce- 
ment, he has reached the conclusicn that such 
tests are valuablé only in a general way. Such 
tests, Mr. Miller says, may reveal any flagrant 
subnormality or any special ability, but they 
have distinct limitations. The Minneapolis 
Journal says that Mr. Miller even doubts the 
value of such tests in determining a pupil's 
ability to advance in school. ‘he Journal says: 
‘Many factors enter into such success besides 
mental agility ang acumen. Application, energy, 
and the ability of a student to manage himself 
away from parental guidance, make for success 
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in school work even more than the ability to per- 
form certain mental stunts. 

“ “Moreover, such tests do not allow for growth. 
A student may be examined this year and fall 
short; but another year of experience and train- 
ing may bring marked improvement. 

“*There is a type cf youths that are slow to 
find themselves. They do not mature as rapidly . 
as some of their fellows. To such as these men- 
tal tests of the kind used today may do a great 
injustice. 

“*Valedictorians, it is proverbial, often fail to 
make conspicuous successes in life. The ele- 
ments of achievement in this work-a-day world 
do not all find their way into the school curricu- 
lum. Persistence, stamina, courage of convic- 
tions, and ability to deal with people are not 
comprehended in these mental tests. 

“*There is no short cut in training students or 
in finding their ability to discover themselves. 
And circumstances play their part to make or 
mar.’ ” 

In our own high schools in Sumter we have 
given some tests and have been intensely inter- 
ested in the results. We have tried at all times to 
make a close study of the individual student, 
and we were astonished to ascertain how nearly 
the results of these tests conformed to the esti- 
mates that we had of the pupils’ general ability. 

We gave a test in ali the classes of the boys’ 
high school last year. There was a very wide 
range between the first student and the lasc. 
The boy, who, all things considered, made the 
best record is now at college, making an average 
of 95 per cent. Another boy, who was in the 
first year of the high school last year, made the 
best record of the whole school, his age being 
one of the elements in determining his rating, 
This boy is this year leading his class in which 
there are several unusually strong boys. Of the 
twenty boys below normal all of them failed on 
one or more of their studies. The boy who made 
the lowest record in the high school is repeat - 
ing his class and is not doing any better this 
year than last. The high school for him seems 
to be his plateau of arrested deveclopment— 
whether permanent or not will depend upon the 
kind of training that we may be able hereaftes 
to give him. 

Recently in the fourth year of our high school 
we gave a test tu forty-three students. The re- 
port of the principal was as follows :— 

* The Thorndike Intelligence Tests given in the 
fourth year of the Girls’ High School were very 
satisfying, in that they agreed so closely witi 
the judgment formed after three years of work 
with these girls. While this was generally true, 
there were some exceptions: - whose work 
has always been not of a very high grade be- 
cause she seemed so immature made the highest 
score on these tests. ———-who is a girl of 
average ability made the lowest score. This 1s 
due to her present physical condition.” 

We gave the two tests of Dr. Thorn- 
dike’s ior high school seniors, Test num- 
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ber two showed a_ very decided im- 
provement over test number one. Even the 


little practice acquired through one test had a 
most beneficial effect. It would seem, therefore, 
that pupils who are accustomed to taking tests 
will show a higher grade of intelligence than 
those who rarely have this opportunity. While 
this discrepancy would be made manifest among 
difterent schools or among different classes of 
the same school, the relative standing of pupils 
in the same class is maintained. In the tests 
given to the girls in the fourth year of our Girls’ 
High School the same six who formed the lowest 
group in test number-one were the lowest in test 
number two; and the six who were highest in 
test number one were the highest in test num- 
ber two. The large central group remained 
practically the same. Our limited experience 
with these intelligence tests has led us to the 
conclusion that, if properly given, they may be 
of real benefit to the students, for the following 
reasons :—- 

1. If the test is a good one, it will show the 
pupil how little thinking he really does in his 
daily work at school. As one of our students 
said the other day at the conclusion of a test: 
“TI have realized for the first time how little I 
have really thought about what I was attempt- 
ing to do. I have been satisfied simply to con- 
vince my teacher by the repetition of a few for- 
tunate phrases that I had studied the lesson that 
had been assigned.” Ii a test can show a student 
the necessity of careful thinking, it is surely 
worth while. 

2. An intelligence test properly given will 
shew the student what he could do if he only 
would. A revelation of this sort is an inspira- 
tion even to the least ambitious, and it fre- 
quentiy happens that ambition is lacking be- 
cause the student has never been breught face 
to face with his possibilities. How frequently 
have we seen a high school student suddenly 
take a new hold and surprise us by his remark- 
able achievement. This would happen oftener, 
if the student were more frequently shown that 
he has been working up to only twenty-five per 
cent. of his potential efficiency. The test that 
will bring this about will be of inestimabie 
benefit to the student. 


3. If a student is in a class or iu 
a section of a class beyond the  pos- 
sibilities of his attainment, the class- 


rocm becomes to him a place of the deaden- 
ing dullness of daily disappointment. He has 
never known the pleasure of the consciousness 
of the power of achievement. In co-operation 
with other tests and with other standards an 
intelligence test may enable us to place a student 
where he belongs; if so, we need not question 
the benefit of such a test to the student. 

4. One of the most desirable results of intelli- 
gence tests properly giyen is the revelation to 
the student of the necessity of following direc 
tions; to do what he is told to do; to do it accu- 
rately and completely; and to do only what he 
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is told to do. Failure in the successful solution 
of problems of school and of life may be traced 
to the inability of boys and girls, of men and 
women, to see clearly, to hear accurately, to read 
selectively, to respond harmoniously, to do 
exactly what they are expected to do and having 
done this to stop. If intelligence tests will show 
to the pupils that success in any undertaking 
may be assured only by following the directions 
that each common-place or each crisis may de- 
mand, these tests will be worth to the student 
all that they may cost the student and the 
teacher. 

5. The student may receive decided benefit 
through wise and helpful guidance. Says Pro- 
fessor Trabue of Columbia: “ Intelligence tests 
have been used successfully in the educational 
guidance of pupils of high school age and in the 
classification of such pupils into groups of homo- 
geneous intellectual ability. The evidence they 
furnish should be supplemented by all of the 
exact information it is possible to procure about 
each pupil, and these data should be evaluated 
by someone who uses good common sense and 
understands the limitations of the tests and of 
the other evidences. Changes of classification 
should be made promptly whenever new evi- 
dence is found that outweighs the data upon 
which previous action was based. 

“The classification of high school pupils inte 
grcups having common educational and voca- 
tional goals, and into subdivisions having the 
saine ability to make progress towards these 
goals, is only the beginning of the real problem 
of adjusting the school to the abilities of its 
oupils. Homogeneous classification is not an 
end in itself. Teachers must be brought to rec- 
ognize the usefulness and dignity of the classi- 
fication and must be trained te advance each 
grcup at its optional rate. Administrators must 
be constantly on the alert to find the best means 
possible for the classification of their pupils, and 
should not be tempted into the acceptance ani 
use of a scheme without scientific evidence of 
its superior value.” 

6. Finally, an intelligence test wisely given 
may reveal to the student unmistakable 
evidences of mental growth a formal examina- 
tion may not, especially one that is a mere test 
of memory. When this growth in mental power 
is made manifest, it will serve as a real inspira- 
tion to the student. It will quicken hope and 
stimuiate ambition. It will become a stimulus 
to further eftort, an end certainly that is alto: 
gether wholesome and desirable. 

All intelligence tests looking towards edu- 
cational guidance should be supplemental and 
not exclusive. They should be anticipatory, 14 
order that they may truly guide. One of the 
oldest intelligence tests was the distribution of 
the talents, and these were distributed in har- 
mony with the several abilities of the recipients, 
tesis properly administered will 
make provision for the varied types of mind in 
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order that the maximum number of students 
may be abie to measure up to the highest de- 
gree of their several and possible abilities. Cer- 
tainly if intelligence tests furnish the means to- 
wards the end of wise educational guidance, 
they will resuit ih great benefit to the student. 

I shal! end where I began: Every sane and 
salutary element of the teaching, process is de- 
pendent upon the co-operative adjustment of 
every other element—“ useless each without the 
other.” The school is a complex organism and 
all of its activities have to do with a living soul. 
The proper development of this living soul from 
what it is to what it should be is the real pur- 
pose ef the existence of the school and consti- 
tutes—I repeat for the sake of emphasis—the 
sole justification for education at public expense. 
If its mission is fulfilled, there can not be urged 
a greater justification or a more cogent reason. 

Its mission will be fulnlled only when every 
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element of the teaching process is made to per- 
form its functions effectively and therefore 
harmcniously in co-operation with all other 
elements ; when the student shall be looked upon 
not as a lifeless clinic to be experimented upon 
by every inexperienced novice or ambitious fad- 
dist, but a living, breathing, growing being of 
intelligence and spirit; when parents, teachers, 
and students. catching a vision of what this being 
may some day become, shall werk together in. 
periect harmony for the making of a life. 
The great purpose vi the school will then 
be met; for :— 


“When crew and captain understand each other to the core, 

It takes a gale and more than a gale to put their ship 
ashore ; 

For the one will do what the other commands, although 
they are chilled to the bone; 

And both together can live through weather that neither 
could face alone.” 





AN IDEA BY THE WAYSIDE 


BOUTWELL 


ELITH G, 


Melrose, Massachusetts 


I stepped into a small shop on a side street, 
observing, as On previous visits, a smali, con- 
stant number of refined, well-dressed customers. 
i iell to wondering concerning the shop, its 
prosperity, management, and equipment 
“Didn’t it pay,” I thought, “to have a reliable 
class of patrons who recognized real values? ” 
Casuaily I remarked to the girl wrapping my 
parcel: “ You must do well here; you have 
splendid things.” 

Overhearing my remark, the matron of the 
shop came to me, saying: “I am pleased that 
you say this, for I have always held my stock 
wp to high standards, disregarding many sug- 
gesticns to the contrary. I stand for quality, 
and consider cheap imitations and shoddy 
materiai a crime upon society. There is a lack 
of quality perception,” she concluded, “ which 
even reflects in our national life.” 

Leaving the shop, the idea suggested by the 
shopkeeper seems to follow me and beg for 
cousideration; and now will my readers take 
up the matter with me and supplement from 
their own experience and observations my mere 
suggestions ? 

Do we, as an average class, recognize quality? 
If not, does such a deficiency reflect in our 
national life ? 

In the early. days our forefathers had but 
littie, that little, however, was first quality. 
Cloth was homespun; leather was real leather, 
not fibre; there was no veneered furniture ; food 
came trom direct sources, without adulterations 
or substitutions; all working utensils, tools, 
other facilities and necessities represented dura- 
bility and service. Honesty, protection, thrift 
and quality appreciation prevailed. Correspond- 
ingly, there was a stability of character which 





did reflect in our national life—a stability which 
gave birth to a nation, nurturing its infancy and 
invigorating a sturdy, progressive childhood; 
then comes a closer division of labor. Gradually 
a deteriorating commercialism, so selfish and 
competitive, enveloped us. Undercutting be- 
comes a common practice which necessitates 
cheap compounds, substitutions, veneered sur- 
taces—all methods are employed to make a 
selling product—cheap sellers which catch the 
eye, yet lacking in quality values, fail to really 
satisfy. Gradually, the people as an average 
class become less and less susceptible to quality 
value of material things. In direct sequence, 
there is failure to appreciate qualities of sterling 
personal worth, civic and social measures of 
value are neglected; the quality of justice is 
blunted, warped and depreciated, as shown in 
cul present-day courts, law offices, and political 
construction—which extends into the great 
national procedure of the country. 

We accept a low order of art; base acts of 
immorality are countenanced—even the chief 
actors in such cases are excused, often “ pedes- 
talized ”; the atmosphere rings with rag-time 
and jazz, while the music of the great masters 
gathers dust on the shelves. Few absorb the 
bezuties of the sacred hymns; while words of 
the suggestive and licentious song are voiced 
by the throngs. 

I could suggest more phases of this lost art 
of quality appreciation, giving concrete exam- 
ples in detail, but it seems to me that others must 
iave sensed the same defective tendency of the 
day. No doubt, part of the error will correct 
itself in a natural progressivism of tomorrow >. 
but why let an evil plant grow, flower, and drop 
its pernicious seeds into the mellow soil? Why 
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not uproot it before it scatters its millions of 
‘seeds for future germination? 

But who and why? you ask, and our only 
answer can be—the great democratic power of 
our system of public education. Ne other force 
can touch the faculties of the masses in the plas- 
tic years of early youth as can a public school, 
and here simmering facts down to their prime 
essence, as chief exponent of the public school, 
the individual teacher—has she made the most 
of her opportunity ? 

Having been a public school. teacher, I realize 
thow great is a teacher’s task—hers is the final 
iaterpretation of a carefully planned curriculum. 
She must “put over™ the great idea. Should 
she fail, the whole system fails in its fundamen- 
tal aim. We know that teaching mere facts 
is but supplementary to the great character 
building ideas which make for a greater citizen- 
ship. . 

No teacher can be held responsible for suc- 
cess cr failure in building a nation’s basic ideas 
of quality perception, through its millions of 
“little citizenship,” for other forces share such 
responsibility. However, we must maintain 
that her share in the operation is great, its in- 
fluence increases in exact proportion to the 
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greatiess of her own personality, the bigness of 
her soul’s sincerity and her breadth of vision. 
Futhermore the influence of a quality teacher 
impresses its prime ideas into minds made 
receptive by her skill. 

Am I blaming the individual teacher too 
much or praising her too much for her service 
of worth or failure to teach actual quality per- 
ception? 

Can the great public school system create a 
concrete plan definitely aiming to root ou: 
“good enough,”. “get by,” and other such ex- 
pressions indicative of a low order of opinion 
cue to lacking perception of what is real quality 
of material, mental and moral fibre? Can, and 
will, the capable minds back of our great sys- 
tem place before the individual teacher so 
definite a plan, that though she be an indifferent 
teacher watching the pay envelope, she may yet 
bring profit to her pupils and directly become 
a working factor in making quality a refiective 
force in our great national lite by virtue of its 
presence rather than its absence. 

Should my brief outline of discussion, and 
expansion of the shopkeeper’s wayside idea, seed 
and bear fruit, it will bring satisfaction to the 
writer. 





REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important and 


progressive movements.] 


CASH PRIZES FOR HUMANE POSTERS 
To interest pupils m all public and private 
high, junior high, and grammar schools in Mass- 
achusetts in Be Kinc to Animals Week, Apri! 


9 to 14, 1923, the Massachusetts Society for the 


Prevention of Cruelty to Animals offers twelve 
cash prizes, amounting to $135, and twelve 
copies ci interesting animai books for the best 
posters submitted to it before April 15, 1923, 
under certain conditions, details of which may 
be secured from the headquarters of the society, 
170-184 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
—— 
A SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM FOR DULUTH, 
MINNESOTA 

This survey was undertaken by Professors 
M. G. Neale and S. B. Severson, of the Univer- 
sity ct Minnesota, at the request of the Board 
of Education. 

Duluth has had a continucus school-building 
policy since 1907, one or more buildings being 
in process of construction every year since that 
time. None of these are in strict conformity 
with modern building methods. By means of a 
score card all the buildings of the city are rated 
and the results given. 

Severai suggestions are given as a general 
guide for the improvement of the schools. 
These show that the greatest weakness is in the 
lack of special rooms. Seventy per cert. of the 
schools have no playgrounds whatever and a 


policy of improving and providing playgrounds 
is recommended. More adequate provision 
should be made ior fire protection and for light- 
ing facilities. In fact, the report states that the 
Duluth schools are only 62.8 efficient as com- 
pared with standard school buildings. 

—o—— 


THE NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY (104th Report) 


The number of bound volumes in the state 
library at Albany include 443,393 in the generai 
library, 10,720 in the library for the blind and 
119,237 in the traveling libraries, a grand total of 
573,350 volumes. 

The total circulation was in 1921-22, 148,988, 
with 1,801 traveling libraries sent out. 

The salaries paid the library staff are totally 
out of proportion to the increased cost of living 
and have resulted in a turnover of 77 per cent. 
in two years. It is worse than the figures show, 
for the standard of requirements has been 
lowered until now anyone with a college degree 
is admitted to the examinations without having 
liad previous professional training. As a result 
the staff has suffered an immeasurable loss in 
expertness and economy in the work done. 

In spite of this, the library is of greater prac- 
tical use to industry and to the community than 
ever before through the richness of its collec- 
tions in these practical fields and in the expert- 
uess of its service. 
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SUPERVISION OF RURAL SCHOOLS (Bureau of gressive school systems the school population has 


Education) rapidly outgrown the present school facilities. 

That professional supervision is the best wav Through the active interest of civic groups 

so far employed to give to rural teachers with and public spirited citizens, the city carried by 

little experience and preparation a professional a large majority five separate proposals repre- 

outlook and some training in the principles and senting a total bond issue of $3,500,000 for the 

use of modern methods of classroom organiza- purpose of putting the new school building pro- 
tion and teaching is the conclusion reached by gram into effect. 


Katharine Cook, government rural schoc! —————— 
specialist, in her government report. PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION (University of 
The report goes on to describe and compare in Chicago) 


<ietail the methods of rural supervision in the 
various states. The particular systems are 
selected because the type of work is unique, or 
because the results are accomplished under un- 
favorable laws, or because the methods used or 
the results obtained are particularly good or sug- 
gestive, or because of the general merit of the 
plan employed. 


The purposes of this collection of forms and 
records are these: to suggest the type of data 
in the field of industrial relations which the 
managenient of a business should have at its 
disposal, the records necessary for its collection 
and some possible methods of presenting it for 
administrative use; and to illustrate the normal 
soummmelipainiaed daily routine procedure of a personnel depart- 

inent. 

THE NIAGARA FALIS SCHOOL SYSTEM After discussing the functions of the depart- 

This report by the State Board of Education ment, the editor, C. N. Hitchcock, presents the 
shows unusual co-operation on the part of the torms and records for the employment section, 
superiatendents, principals and teaching staff in for the training section, for the health and safety 
every phase of the work. There is high percen- section and for the research and planning section 
tage o1 professionally trained teachers. The cut- in detail. The forms are drawn from many 
standing need relates to the reorganization of establishments of widely different character and 
the work in the higher grades which is well the szlection is believed to be sufficiently inclu- 
uaderway through the inauguration of the new sive to enable the student to work out for him- 
intermediate school program. Like all pro- self tne character of omitted forms. 
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PRACTICE AND DRILL IN ENGLISH 


A Holt bookman had just finished talking with a prominent high school 
principal, who had carefully explained that the school had no money and was 
overstocked with books. It was raining, too. 


“What book do you want to bring to my attention this time?” the principal 
asked suddenly. 

“Hitchcock’s JUNIOR ENGLISH BOOK,” the bookman replied. 

“What are its new features?” was the principal’s next question. 


A number of current catchwords flashed through the bookman’s mind— 
project method, socialized recitation, vocational trend, and so on. None of them 
| applied to the JUNIOR ENGLISH BOOK;; still, they might sound well. Youthful 
| training asserted itself, however, and the bookman decided to tell the exact truth. 


“Our book has no new features,” he said. 


| “Now we are interested,” remarked the principal. “For while we have been 
running after novelties we have neglected the grammatical basis of English.” 


Now grammatical basis is one of Hitchcock’s strong points. 


This fable teaches that even truth-telling may have its advantages 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


















TREASURE ISLAND. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Edited by Max Herzberg, Central High School, New- 
ark, N. J. Riverside Literature Series. School Edition. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. Cloth. 

“Treasure Island” is one of the best stories for boys 
ever written and is so regarded by all critics, especially 
by the literary masters who select lists of books. It 
is never in lower than second place in any list and is 
usually in first place. This school edition has many 
helpful notes. The introduction is delightfully refresh- 
ing. 


EVERYDAY USES OF ENGLISH. By Maurice H. 
Wesseen, University of Nebraska. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company. Cloth. 447 pp. 

Professor Wesseen has left nothing undone that could 
be done to equip himself for the making of a book that 
seems to have exhausted all sources of advice and exper- 
ience for the preparation of a book fcr business men, for 
students of business, and for teaching students and teach- 
ers of business. 

There are 167 pages devoted to the writing of various 
kinds of business letters. If anything is omitted it is 
beyond us to imagine what it can be. There are forty- 
six pages devoted to the writing of various business re- 
ports. This is also exhaustive. There are fifty pages 
on “A Profitable Study of Words” and _ Professor 
Wesseen makes the study profitable. 

The last 100 pages are devoted to helping students of 
business in the art of writing for print. It is really a 
great piece of work done in a great way. 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT, ITS CONSERVATIVE 
FUNCTIONS AND SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES. By 
Frank Tannenbaum. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Cloth. 

A highly significant feature of this book is its dedica- 
tion to John Dewey. What could tell a greater story in 
the same number of words! 

It is useless to attempt any characterization of the 
work, for it is ina class by itself. The author is entirely 
satisfied with his opinions on every phase of the subject 
of which he treats. 

He is delighted to be the proud possessor of a one- 
track mind. 

He admits that he sees only one side of the question, 
that he is a special pleader. 

We confess to much sympathy with most of his con- 
tentions, but we can never forget that there is another 
side to many of his contentions. 

This must not be construed as fanatical devotion to 
a defence of Labor Unions. Far from it. The author is 
not defending or championing any serious faults of Labor 
Unions. He has selected the features of Unionism in 
which John Dewey and many of us believe, and he magni- 
fies these virtues to the point of idolatry on the ground 
that their virtue condones all mistakes that others may 
think Unionism makes. 

We think there will be little objection from any one as 
to the causes which made Unionism a necessity. His ac- 
count of the methods takes no account of the methods 
which have cost the Union movement the sympathy of a 
large body of the public. We think Tannenbaum’s “The 
Labor Movement” will win the support of many who 
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have hesitated to sympathize with it. Personally we are 
glad to see the advantages of Unionism so skilfully por- 
trayed, and we are not in the least tempted to ignore the 
phases of the movement for which it is not easy to offer 
defence at this time. 


ACTUAL BUSINESS ENGLISH. By P. H. Deffendall,- 


St. Louis. New York: The Macmillan Company, 

Cloth. 

The author is supervisor of English in the Continua- 
tion Schools of St. Louis, and his “Actual Business Eng- 
lish” is as different from the ordinary text on “Business. 
English” as a continuation school is from a traditional 
school. 

In “Actual Business English” every illustrative sentence 
is taken from business; every usage recommended is a 
business usage; every modern detail taught is a detail 
necessary to business letter writing; and every antiquatet 
detail ignored is a detail that the business office of today 
also ignores. 

Mr. Deffendall has scientifically selected and arranged 
the common errors of speech with the corrected forms. 
With careful, painstaking scholarship, the author has 
compiled lists of the common vulgarisms, colloquialisms, 
and grammatical blunders of American speech. He has 
given a carefully selected list of errors; he has 
shown the correct forms; he has explained the reasons 
for these correct forms. He presents each error at: the 
time when in the student’s progress it can best be cor- 
rected—that is, when the preceding lesson or lessons have 
shown the correct usage in the specific case that is being 
studied. 


THE STORY OF ENGLAND. By Muriel O. Davis. 
New York City: Oxford University Press. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 

Just now there is unusual interest in the study of Eng- 
lish history, and it should be written by an English author 
as is “The Story of England.” 

This “Story” ends with the Reign of Queen Victoria, 
so there is no liability of getting excited over affairs of 
the Twentieth Century. The Ireland situation ends in 
“The Story” with the death of Gladstone, 1901. 


BAD LANDS AND BRONCHO TRAILS. By Lewis F. 
Crawford. Artistically printed and bound. Bismarck, 
N. D.: Capital Book Company. 

Whoever appreciates “The Bad Lands” as we do or 
has enioyed seeing the fierce antics of the broncho in his 
scrap with the artist who enjoys toying with a bucking 
broncho will find much pleasure in Mr. Crawford’s vivid 
description and the accompanying illustrations. We 
ardently admire the beauty of what has been christened 
“Bad Lands,” and this book has for us a real charm as 
we know it will have for others. 





Healthy. Strong, Oculists and _ Physicians 


HAV ° used Murine Eye Remedy 
Beautiful Eyes. many years before it was 
offered as a Domestic Eye 
Medicine. * Murine is Still Compounded by our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eves 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby's Eyes 
—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of your 
Druggist—accept no Substitute. and if interested write 
for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYE REMEDY 
COMPANY, Chicage, Ill. 
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COMPTONS PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


Enriches Education 


“PLANT LIFE. The first thing to keep in mind | 
about plants is that they are alive. They eat 
and drink, they breathe and move, they rest 
and sleep, they are born and die, very much like 

| men and animals.” 


* * * 


HIS excerpt is the opening of a 10-page survey of 

Plant Life, the first 3 consecutive pages of which 
are reproduced above. This is the character of the text, 
which explains with absorbing interest the organization 
of the Vegetable Kingdom and the vital processes of 
plants in a fashion that needs no interpretation. 


The 10 pages are studded with 20 photo-engravings, 
illustrating such phenomena as osmosis, the tropisms, 
root structure, parts of a plant, etc. There is an illus- 
tration for every idea that needs a picture; and in every 
picture there is an idea, the full significance of 
which is clearly developed in the explanation below it. 
This is practical Visual Education which the teacher 
can actually use. 


Like every other important article in Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia, Plant Life is prefaced with a 
specially written motivated paragraph which exposes 
the fundamental importance of plants in man’s life 
and thus furnishes the guiding motive for study which 
is further developed in the article. 


These 10 pages were prepared at a cost of more than 
a thousand dollars; they were planned and written by 
Men ‘who are devoting their lives to education; they 
constitute one of the richest lessons in Nature Study 
that is to be found anywhere. 


- many hours in search of suitable material. 


And Plant Life is only one of thousands of school 
subjects in Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia with 
which you can enrich your teaching. 


Complete Articles FREE 


If you are a conscientious teacher you have spent 
To serve 
you, then, and to prove our contention, that with 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia on your desk you 
will have abundant, usable material immediately 
availabie on every subject, we are making a most 
remarkable offer of complete articles, free. 


Further Information Coupon 


In the list below, check any two subjects on which you 
would like to receive material. If the articles you want do 
not appear in the list, print their names in the space left for 
that purpose. The complete articles will be sent to you, 
free, without obligation. (Check no more than 2.) 


Birds Wheat Nevada 
Migration Copper France 
Rainfall Lumber Postal System 
Plant Life Rubber Congress 
Flowers Coal Longfellow 
Seeds South America Jefferson 
Subject... bei ceeconssie oe ME sete, 
We cle acount penne ece eae ean be isan wewsea ase pee 
a ee eee ee) es ee a 
POC c8. 22 Oi, SAEs ewnetingu taaenwsiles aie ted 


Send this coupon to 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Illinois @ (321) 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Before creating the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, Mr. Carnegie had founded 
five other institutions to serve desig- 
nated elds, the Carnegie Institute of 
Pittsburgh, the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, devoted to scientine 
research, the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, the 
Carnegie Hero Fund and the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 
When, in the latter part of his lite, 
Mr. Carnegie gave the bulk of his re- 
maining fortune to the public by the 
establishment of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, he had in mind a well defined ob- 
ject. His intention was that this 
foundation should, in reasonable meas- 
ure, support and develop the existing 
institutions he had already created, but 
the greater purpose he had in view was 
an endowment for all time whose in- 
come should always be liquid and 
should thus be available for generation 
after generation to be applied to the 
causes which each generation of 
trustees might find most significant. 


Detroit is doing some extra good 
work in Americanization which is 
“Any process that makes a man or a 
woman an intelligent, loyal, and active 
citizen.” On March 7, under the 
auspices of the Detroit Board of Edu- 
cation, there was a_ grand _ patriotic 
rally of the Evening Elementary 
Schools and a public reception § in 
honor of new citizens admitted in the 
United States District Court of De- 
troit during February, 1923. A silk 
flag was presented to each new citizen 
by the Detroit Chapter, Sons of 
the American Revolution. 


Dr. Henry S. Pritchett of the 
Carnegie Foundation says: “While the 
foundation performs a great service in 
stimulating scientific investigation of 
many kinds, services which should not 
be underestimated, there is in- 
involved in their permanent possession 
of immense funds and in the use of 
these funds for contributions to col- 
leges a very real and growing danger. 
We can easily see that the trustees of 
a university who had _ received large 
donations from a foundation and who 
cherished the hope of receiving more 
would hesitate to encourage courses in 
economics which might cast too reveal- 
ing a light upon the mechanism of the 
monopolies from which the fortunes 
of the donors came. 

“T have in mind a professor of eco- 
nomics in excellent standing in one of 
our great universities who recently 
wrote me that it was his oninion that 
no professor who taught his students 
the actual economics of the time, deal- 
ing with the existing relation between 
transportation and the power of 
monopoly to fix prices, would find it 
comfortable to retain his professional 
chair. Of course, the explanation of 
this is quite simple and quite innocent. 

“The most beautiful building on the 
campus had been given by an individ- 
ual whose fortune was built. upon 
special favors and differentials in 
transnortation. Absolutely no attempt 
had been made by the donor, a very 


high-minded and public-spirited man, 
to intluence the economic policy of the 
college. Nevertheless, in an impor- 
tant teature of instruction the college 
would not be free from embarrassment 
in permitting a frank study of the eco- 
nomic developments which had resulted 
in the beautification of its campus.” 

With eight new buildings this year 
in the District of Columbia the crowd- 
ing will be as bad next September as 
it was last September. 





Dr. David Starr Jordan, chancellor 
emeritus of Stanford University, upon 
invitation of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion gave the Baird Centenary address 
at Washington, D. C., in honor of 
Spencer Fullerton Baird, long-time 
secretary of the Smithsonian, and vir- 
tually founder of many of its scien- 
tific departments. 





The Chicago teachers’ pension is 
only $600, scandalously low. The 
teachers petition to make it $800, 
which is even then too low. 

Professor G. L. Montgomery, Uni- 
versity of California, is quoted by the 
New York World with saying that 
there are 7,000 students of the 10,000 
in the State University of California 
who should be attached to the handle 
of a pick or a frying pan, that sev- 
enty per cent. of the university's 
students are more interested in danc- 
ing than in pursuing the subtleties of 
Shakespeare or Chaucer. 

The “hawthorn” has been made the 
state flower by the Missouri legisla- 
ture. Two women members ot the 
legislature made this their pet meas- 














Public Sales 


We have purchased 122,000 pair 
U. S. Army Munson last shoes, 
sizes 54 to 12, which was the en- 
tire surplus stock of one of the 
largest U. S. Government shoe 
contractors. 


This shoe is guaranteed one hun- 
dred per cent solid leather, color 
dark tan, bellows tongue, dirt and 
waterproof. The actual value of 
this shoe is $6.00. Owing to this 
tremendous buy we can offer same 
to the public at $2.95. 


Send correct size. Pay postman 
on delivery or send money order. 
If shoes are not as represented we 
will cheerfully refund your money 
promptly upon request. 


National Bay State Shoe Company 














| 296 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





The National Council of Educa. 
tion of the N. Fk. A, Joseph 
Gwinn, New Orleans, president, has 
committees investigating the foilow. 
ing: Participation of Teachers jg 
Management of the Schools; Re 
organization of the Seventh, Eighth 
and Ninth Grades; Extension kdy 
cation; Health Problems in Educa. 
tion; Teaching Democracy; American 
Teachers’ College; The Status of the. 
American Woman Teacher; Voca- 
tional Education; Racial \ ell-Being; 
Thrift Education; Character Educa. 
tion; State and other Levies for Sup- 
port of Elementary and Secondary 
Education; Continuity of Education: 
Adult Illiteracy; Graduate Educa- 
tion; Visual Education; Training of 
Teachers in Service; Teacher Wele 
fare. 

_ Under the better jail plan in New 
York city, sixty-four per cent. of the 
paroled men have made good in the 
last seven years, and there are fewer 
and fewer commitments. 





The New York Public Library 
fund has been increased by $6,000,000, 
thanks to John D. Rockefeller, Jr, 
who gives $3,000,000, and Payne 
Whitney and Edward S. Harkness, 
who between them have _ given 
$3,000,000. 


jreNORTHFIELD 
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OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


SPRING 
Holidays and 
SUMMER 


Vacations 


are truly delightful in this 
lovely rustic spot among the 
mountains of the Connecti- 
cut River Valley. 


All seasonable sports, 
weather permitting. 


Pleasant rooms, open fires, 
library in House, town, and 
The Northfield Schools, large 
cheerful sun parlor with 
beautiful vista. Good food 
and careful service. Only 
100 miles from Bosion. 


Rates moderate. 
Write for illustrated folder. 


AMBERT G. MOODY, Mer. 
FRANK W. KELLOGG, 


Asst. Mgr. y 


——_ | 
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WM. B. ITTNER, F. A.1. A. 


Architect and Schoo! Specialist 
Boaré of Béucation Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 
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_ SPRINGFIELD 


Samples Free 


| THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


REPLENISHING OR REPLACING 


FREE TEXT BOOKS 


IS A BIG ANNUAL EXPENSE 


“~~ HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Cut down this Expense ONE-HALF by making the books Now in Use Last 
TWICE as Long as Usual and Keeping them Clean, Neat and Sanitary. 








MASSACHUSETTS 





7 











Recently there was a simultaneous 
meeting of two meetings of the 
American Institute of Electric En- 
gineers, one in Chicago and one in 
New York presided over by the same 
man, addressed by the same speakers. 
There were 500 men in the Chicago 
meeting and 1,000 in the New York 
meeting. A long distance loud speak- 
ing telephone device connected the 
two bodies, by means of which both 
listened to the same program, part of 
it in Chicago and the rest of it in 
New York. Then followed a gen- 
eral discussion in which Chicagoans 
made remarks on papers read in New 
York and New Yorkers returned the 
compliment to the Westerners.. En- 
gingers said that to all annearances 
the meeting went as smoothly as if 
the two audiences were under one 
roof. 





Because a man teacher in Kansas 
City, Missouri, punished his fourteen- 
year-old brother an Italian, twenty 
years old, chastised the teacher, and 
it cost him fifty dollars. 

St. Paul, S. O. Hartwell, superin- 
tendent, by a vote of two to one has 
provided $5,090,000 for its building 
program. 


CLASS MEMORIALS 


of highest quality and artistic merit. 
Special reduced terms to those mak- 
ing early selection. Write for Class 
Gift folder. 


THE BOSTON SCULPTURE CO 


7989 MAIN ST., MELROSE, MASS. 














THE LAST WORD 


IN EDUCATION 


That is what will be offered to the 
stucents who attend the 19 


23 
SUMMER QUARTER 
At Colorado State Teachers College 


A large corps of the country’s lead- 
ing educators will make up a 
Special faculty for carrying out the 
extensive program outlined for the 
work inthe Summer Quarter at this 
institution. . 

PROFESSIONAL COURSES FOR 

PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE 


Write now for detailed information to 
J. G. CRABBE, President, 
a3 "Greeley, Colorado, 
Summer Quarter Starts June 12, 


Massachusetts Agricultural College 
has a Student’s Forum. 


The Pharaoh relics are said to be 
worth $20,000,000. They are only 
good as relics. 

Richard <A. Searing, Rochester, 
secretary of the New York State 
Teachers’ Association, is doing heroic 
service in promoting educational legis- 
lation, and such service was never 
quite as much needed in New York 
as at this time. Mr. Searing never 
promotes any legislation that has not 
the approval of the state commis- 
sioner of education. Mr. Searing gets 
the teachers and all other educational 
forces in action for good educational 
legislation. 


The Chicago Board of Education 
has finally decided that giving a boya 
bath is an educational function and 
all bath attendants are placed under 
the direction of the office of the 
superintendent of schools. 





There are two states that have no 
age limit as to the time a child can 
work in factories, and in another 
state the law allows them to work in 
factories as early as twelve. 





Chicago’s Sex Hygiene course of 
study ran against a snag when several 
students in the city normal _ school 
were refused graduation because they 
“flunked” in the Sex Hygiene course, 
or rather because that course was one 
of the studies in which they “flunked.” 
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AT BURLINGTON 








UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT | 
Summer Session 


July 2nd to August 10th 


Eight hours by train from Boston and New York 


Combine with summer study an outing in the Green Mountains 
and on the shores of beautiful Lake Champlain. 


Courses will be offered in Art, Commercial Subjects, Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, Elementary and Secondary 
Education, Psychology, English, French, Geography, History, Latin, 
Arithmetic, Vocal and Instrumental Music, Physical Training, Rural 
Education, Physiology and Hygiene, Social Science and Spanish. 


For further information and descriptive catalogue address, 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL, 
Burlington, Vermont. 


ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN 











TEACHERS WHO SPEAK WELL 


have a great asset. They command attention and secure the best oppor- 


tunities for service and reward. 


Edward Amherst Ott, Dean of the School of Chautauqua and Lyceum Arts, 
offersa full year course for home study with two weeks under his 
personal instruction at the Ott Speakers’ Institute. This course is practical 
and definite. There are opportunities for educators who can lecture. 
Classes are limited. Write for information. 


SCHOOL OF CHAUTAUQUA AND LYCEUM ARTS 


518 DEWITT PARK, ITHACA, N. Y. 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


*Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. 
New (fork, N. ¥., 229 riftn Ave, 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid. Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 

sirmingham, Ala., 809 Tithe Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 


Portland, Ure., 409 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 








Clarence E. Ayres of Amherst Col- 
lege, Massachusetts, has started a 
lively and widespread discussion by 
saying that appreciation of art is 
purely conventional and only the re- 
sult of traditions which vary in dii- 
ferent civilizations and have no com- 


Chicago schools will need $52,000,- 
000 for school purposes. The elemen- 
tary teachers will receive $20,000,000 
of this. The salary of the superin- 
tendent is $12,000. The first assistant 
has $8,000; three others have $7,000 
each, and ten district superintendents 
have $0,000 each. 





mon denominator. What we do ad- 
mire is technique and a good Stillson ~ 
wrench is as much to be praised as a ings to be Held 

good picture. There is no such thing Meeting 

as ideal beauty. Beauty apart trom — 

particular objects cannot exist. An- APRIL. 

quity ition, justified by mysti- p —— 
ee, age B basis for < atic 9-13, 1923: Music Supervisors’ Na- 
cism, torm the sole Dasis tor artistic tional Conference, Cleveland. 





discrimination. 19-21: Kentucky Education Asso- 
—_— ciation at Louisville. 
‘ite a | ’ Fed , MAY 
I S sachers -deratior a ' . 

: The [llinois, Te — ron 22-25: Annual Convention Special 
is behind a bill making physical edu- Libraries Association, Atlantic 
cation and training an essential and City. 
compulsory part of the curriculum in JUNE 


all public and normal schools in the 
state. 


26-July 7: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Oakland-San Francisco. 


BME RSON 
Gollege of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 
It aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in ex- 
pression whether as a creative thinker or. an interpreter. Degrees 
granted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON. MASS. 








THE ARLO PLAN) 


Canton, Maine. | 

Dear Mr. Cobb: Please send me six of the little booklets, “The Arlo 
Plan.”” I want to distribute them to teachers using the books. 

There is but one great trouble with your books. They are so thor-|} 
oughly entertaining that other reading material seems drab, and there 
are not enough of the ARLO_ variety. 

We have used CLEMATIS in the third grade, and the teacher sees a 
remarkable improvement in the poor readers. We are using ANITA in} 
a sixth grade. I have seen no better oral composition by sixth grades | 
anywhere, than these people give in oral reproduction of the story. 

Signed, S. Linwood Chase, Supt. of Schools. 


ARLO ANITA | 

for 4th or 5th grades for 5thor6th grades | 
| 

BUSY BUILDERS BOOK 

Upper first, and second grades | 
| 

‘ 








CLEMATIS 
for 3rd or 4th grades 
PATHWAYS 
for 6th or 7th grades 


By Bertua B. and Ernest Coss 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 














OUR FREE SERVICE in teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Metnod 


2 ae Penmanship is still offered to alt teachers whose pupils are 
‘provided with individual copies of ourmanual. OTHER TEACHERS may enrol for the com- 
plete correspondence course upon payment of the small fee of ten dollars. 


, cover the entire United S : d 
OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS cove" tbe entire United states, and 
schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 


THE PALMER METHOD PLAN when followed exactly, leads to enduring hand- 


writing, which i i 
business and social life. ad becomes a big awet in school, 


is written at commercial speed and is as 
Sn eee Aa th ee Soe NSHP’ Dio aa grip hay ic conserve tine 
‘posture while writing, thus conserving health and vision. 


PALMER METHOD SPELLERS rhe —o ae phvees wogy | are attracting 

‘ nd more the attention o d - 
cators. Follow immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method 
spelling lesson, and the result in both subjects will be highly gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES 


@re selling in very greatly increased quantities, b2cause they offer the greatest value. 


THE A.N. PALMER COMPANY 


80 Irving Place,New York City. 2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago. Pittock Building, Portland, Ore, 
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Two. 
WONDERFUL BOOKS 
and the remarkable 


NATURE MAGAZINE 


(ONE YEAR) 


All three for $5.00 


These fine books are 
by Charles Lathrop 
Pack, President Amer- 
ican Tree Association. 
Well printed ; bound in 
selected buckram; pro- 
fusely illustrated. Easi- 
jy worth twice their cost. 


Trees as G 
Citizens. A Goat 
plete book about 
shace trees. How 
to identify, select 
plant, grow and 
care for them. 
Suggestions for 
Roads of Re- 
membrance and 
Memorial Trees. 
A practical] as 
well as romantic 
book. Many illus- 
trations in nat- 
ural colors, half- 
tone and line. 
Necessary to 
every home owner, every lover of 
trees, every educator, every student. 
This book alone, $2.00. 

The School Book of Forestry, 
Should be in every home ané school. 
Tells the story of our forests, past 
and present. How forests protect civy- 
ilization; their commercial value; 
trees in Wood lots; conservation of 
forests and timber. Forest knowl- 
edge in a nutshell. This book alone, 
$1.00. 

Nature Magazine. A new monthly 
magazine devoted to birds, flowers, 
plants, animals, fish and all the lore 
of the out-of-doors, and nature pho- 
tography. Beautifully ane profusely 
illustrated. Necessary for every man, 
woman and child desiring a knowl- 
edge of nature. Regular price, 25¢ 
per copy. 


SEND NO MONEY. Ask us to send books 
and magazine on approval. If they please you, 
remit— otherwise return. 


AMERICAN TREE 
ASSOCIATION 
1314 Sixteenth St., Washington, D. C. 








¥ GY 77 
AMERICAN CRAYON 
~ COMPANY .- 


ESTABLISHED 1835 


SANDUSKY-OHIO NEW YORK 
Vv 


The worlds largest 
makers of Crayons 
Waier Color Painis 
6 Allied Products 
a 
Upon receipt of request 
we will send you book- 
let descriptive of any 
material in which you 
may be interested 
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MANAGEMENT, ETC. 


Required by the Act of een of 
August 24, 1912, 


Of the Journal of Education, pub- 
lished weekly at. Boston, tor April 


], 1923. 
State of Massachusetts, County of 
Suffolk, ss. before me, a Notary 


Public in and for the State and 


NORMAL, HIGH SCHOOL, 


GRADE POSITIONS 


SATISFACTORY SALARIES 


REGISTRATION FREE 
BARDEEN-UNION 


DESIRABLE LOCATIONS 


DISCRIMINATING SERVICE 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 





county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Alvin F. Pease, who 


having been 

duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Treasurer 
d 


ux jyOuna: Or Education, an 


best Schools and Col- 
leges and pay high- 











that the following is to the best 
of his knowledge and belief a true 
statement of the ownership, manage- 


38TH YEAR 


Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 2, Sie. 3 ot 


est salaries. If de- 
Serving of promotion, 


want you. 


Send for new book- 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, ; 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. they will 
Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo, let, 


“Teaching as a 
Business,” 





ment of the aforesaid publication tor 
the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postai 
Laws and Regulations, to wit:— 

1. That the names and addresses 
of the publisher and editor are:—~ 


to parents. 


MERICAN :: * 


and FOREIG 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


ls and Famibea, 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors amd 


Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Scheels 
on or address 


Mrs. M. J, YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Unien Square, New York. 





Publishers, New England Publishing 
Company, 


J 
6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Kello N A eng 
Editor, A. E. Winship, fitted, Ta00 No charge tp. en 


teacher forany desirabie 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square, New 


46 Shepard St., Cambridge, Mass. 
9. That the owners are:— 


ecommends teachers and bas fibied bun 


dreds of f Ree > ape y poss fees e° 


employ 


you 
oe or ow 
ork. 





A. E, Winship, 
46 Shepard St 


6 .. Cambridge, Mass. 
Loella R. Winship, ERHOR 


46 Shepard St., Cambridge, Mass. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY > a. ageucy = 








Mrs. Alonzo Meserve, 
&7 Linden St., Allston, Mass. 


Established 1865 


or people. _ 
Ph ag Frey el coghaer only veliatbe 
nowt York City candidates. Services 


CHARLES W. MULFORD. Pro. 


free to school officials 





Nilliam F. Jarvis, 
396 Lexington St., Waltham, Mass. 


Alvin F. Pease, 


3 Kneeland St., Malden, Mass. The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Henry R, French, 
18 Park St., West Lynn, Mass. 
Edward V. French, 


20 School St., Andover, Mass. 


70 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teach< 


ers to colleges, putlic and private schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises pxrents about schools. 


WWM. 0. PRATT, Manager 





Isobel R. Lay, 
: Moreland St., Somerville, Mass. 
B. That the paragraph next 
ame giving the names of the own- 
ers and stockholders, contains not 
only the list of stockholders as they 
appear upon the books of the company, 
but also, in cases where _ the 


The Parker ‘icc, eer = 


14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


work, managed by com- 
Petent educators, 
jump all the time for the 


teacher. 


on the 





stockholder appears upon the books 





of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for wkom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said paragraph contains state- 
ments embracing afhant’s full know!- 
edge and belief as to the circumsianices 
and conditions under which stock- 
holders who do not appear upun the 
books of the company as _ trustees, 
hold stock in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest, direct or 
indirect, in the said stock, bonds, or 
— securities than as so stated by 





ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Treasurer. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 19th day of March, 1923 


CHARLES E. ALLEN, 
Notary Public. 


1g fpgrmmission expires November 







WINSHIP 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 


Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and ean 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 





TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 





SEND FOR CIRCULARS 





6 Beacon St. » «w « 


WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colieges with Competent Teachers 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country 
Beston, Mas«. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Leng Déetanes Telephone Manager. 
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Spring Revel, Public Schools, Decatur, Illinois 


Your school can duplicate these scenes 


with the 


Victrola 


A faithful and tireless accompanist for your 


Festivals Pageants Fétes Field Days 


The Victrola is ever ready with correct, vigorous 


music for 
Folk Dancing Games Drills | Calisthenics 


Interpretative Dancing 


For full information c lt any dealer in Victor products, or write 





Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 
Camden, New Jersey 
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